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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Oo 

HE “ waverers” did not waver when it came to the point, 
and early on Tuesday morning the Home-rule Bill was 
rejected, amidst a scene of surpassing excitement, by a majority 
of 30. The House immediately adjourned to Thursday, when 
Lord Kimberley in the Peers, and Mr. Gladstone in the Commons, 
announced that the Queen had been advised to dissolve, and 
had accepted the advice. Mr. Gladstone proposed, therefore, 
that all contentious business should be abandoned ; that Parlia- 
ment should pass the Appropriation Bill, and grant a vote on 
account sufficient to last till October 3lst; and that the dissolu- 
tion should then be decreed. The precise date was not fixed, 
but it is understood that it will be about June 25th, and that the 
Elections will be over by the last week in July. Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach moved the adjournment, in order to obtain a pledge that 
Parliament should meet immediately after the Elections; and 
Mr. Gladstone, though disputing with some heat the relevancy 
of his opponent’s precedents, agreed that the new Parliament 
ought to meet as soon as possible, in order that it should deter- 
mine who was to govern, and what should be the Irish policy. 
The leader of the Opposition was satisfied with this; and it 
may be taken as understood that the new Parliament will meet 
in August, to approve a new Government if Mr. Gladstone is 
defeated, and in any case to decide roughly on the line of the 

Irish measures to be proposed in October. 








The understanding as to the Elections among the opponents 
of Home-rule appears to be complete. No one who voted 
against the Bill will be opposed by the Tories, who in return 
expect that Unionist candidates shall not be started against 
their men. The battle will therefore be, as it should be, 
between Home-rulers and Unionists of all denominations, leaving 
all parties independent after the great fight. 


Friday week’s debate on the Home-rule Bill was given up to 
the less-known men, and we need only say that Sir Joseph 
Pease so explained the conditions under which he would vote 
for the Bill,—which he actually did—as to convince the 
House that there was no heart in his adhesion. Indeed, 
Mr. Goschen claimed his vote for Lord Hartington ex- 
pressly on the ground that Sir Joseph Pease’s conditions had 
not been satisfied. On Monday, Mr. Goschen opened the debate 
ina speech of great power. Some of the personal hits were 
very happy, especially those at Sir William Harcourt. He 
remarked that “the alarmist Home Secretary of the Prime 
Minister’s last Administration is now able to reappear as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with great jocularity and light- 
heartedness, and to make merry at melodramatic valour.” Mr. 
Goschen asked whether that change of attitude was not to be 
dated from the moment when “he bound on his arm, over his 
Ministerial uniform, the badge of Home-rule worn by the 
followers of the honourable Member for Cork.” Again, in 
reference to the title of the “ swaggering class,” invented by the 





Daily News for the class who oppose Home-rule, Mr. Goschen 
asked whether Mr. Spurgeon is a characteristic type of the 
“swaggering class,” while the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
no claim to belong to it. And in reference to Mr. Gladstone’s 
charge that he is opposed chiefly by “the power and spirit of 
class,” Mr. Goschen said :—* I know this, that in this House the 
Prime Minister has kindled a fire, a most serious fire. He has 
lit that fire in order to get up sufficient steam to pass his Bill. 
He has said to himself,—‘ There are some old rafters which are 
holding the framework of British society together; but fling 
them into the fire. Steam we must have, or else we cannot pass 
our Bill.’ ” 


Mr. Goschen put the dangers of persecution in Ireland under 
Home-rule with great and wise moderation. He did not believe 
in the revival of formal persecution, but he did believe that 
under Home-rule the Protestants would be “elbowed out in 
various ways.” The lay leaders of the Nationalist Party might 
be eager for perfect tolerance, but they would have great diffi- 
culties with the Roman Catholic clergy ; and in relation to their 
educational arrangements, the difficulties of the Protestants 
would be serious. He pressed upon the House that this step, if 
taken, would be irrevocable. “We may summon back the 
Members for Ireland to modify the Act we are now 
passing; but depend upon it, if they are so summoned 
back, they will be summoned back not to tighten the 
bonds, but to widen the breach.” And therefore, if we 
maimed the Constitution, we should maim what we could 
never again repair. He concluded his speech in these eloquent 
words :—“ We are told of Legislative Assemblies of former 
centuries, but they had not the duties, the privileges, the respon- 
sibilities of ours. They did not hold in their hands, as we do, 
the supreme and concentrated powers of the State. Remember 
that we are life trustees. Let us feel that we are bound to hand 
on that glorious possession which we have inherited, unimpaired 
and unimpeached, without waste and detriment, to those who are 
to come after us. I implore this House, by the traditions of 
which we are the heirs, by every present obligation of duty and 
honour, by our hopes in the mighty and beneficent future of this 
great Empire, by our duty to the Sovereign who rules over these 
realms, I implore this House to look to it that those who come 
after us may bear witness that we have not betrayed our trust.” 





Mr. Goschen was followed by Mr. Parnell, who produced a 
very great effect by the extreme moderation of his language, and 
by the promises which he lavishly gave that all Irishmen, 
whether in Ireland or America, would accept this Bill as a final 
settlement of their claims. He accepted the statutory Legis- 
lature in Dublin as a distinctly subordinate body to the Imperial 
Parliament. He would at one time have preferred a restora- 
tion of Grattan’s Parliament; but he accepted the subordinate 
Legislature with an Irish Executive dependent on it, as even 
preferable to a co-ordinate Legislature with no such Irish 
Executive. Only he assumed that the Imperial Parliament 
would never exercise its legal right to override the Dublin 
Parliament, unless the Dublin Parliament swerved from the 
honourable conditions within which the delegated Legislature 
was bound to restrict its action. Mr. Parnell did not object to 
the Conservative character of the “ first crder’’ of the Irish 
Legislature, which he called “‘a very salutary provision ;” and 
though he did not agree that the “ first order” should have 
power to hang up an Irish Bill so long as Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure proposed, he would rather see “a measnre hung up for 
ten years by such a body than hung up for only twenty-four 
hours by this Imperial Parliament.” 


As to protecting Irish industries, Mr. Parnell mentioned that 
he made that demand when a Tory Government was in power, 
and that he should never have thought of demanding it at the 
hands of a Liberal Government,—a very singular assertion. He 
declared, amidst violent cheering from the Home-rulers, that he 
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had every reason “to know” that “the Conservative Party, if 
they should be successful at the polls, would have offered Ireland 
a statutory Legislature, with a right to protect her own indus- 
tries; and that this would have been coupled with an Irish 
Land Bill, on the basis of purchase, on a larger scale than that 
now proposed by the Prime Minister,’—a declaration which 
made an immense sensation in the House. 


After some other speeches, including a few eloquent sentences 
from Mr. Cowen in favour of Home-rule, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach rose to reply on the part of the Opposition ; and on this 
statement of Mr. Parnell’s, he said :—“ I must, for myself and 
for my colleagues, state, in the plainest and most distinct terms, 
that I utterly and categorically deny that the late Conservative 
Government had any such intention.” Mr. Parnell hereupon 
asked :—‘t Does the right honourable gentleman mean to deny 
that that intention was communicated to me by one of his own 
colleagues, a Minister of the Crown ?” And Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach replied :—* Yes, Sir, I do, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief; and if any such statement was communicated by any 
one to the honourable Member, I am certain that he had not 
the authority to make it.” Sir Michael further asked for the 
name, which Mr. Parnell declared that he could not give, but 
he would give it with the permission of the colleague to whom 
he had referred. Te eae 


After this, Sir Michael’s speech became less exciting, but it 
was one of the best he ever delivered. Mr. Gladstone’s second 
reading, to be followed by a withdrawal of the Bill, would have the 
effect, he said, of discrediting the existing system of govern- 
ment in Ireland, without suggesting what should be put in its 
place. The effect of the Bill was to part completely with the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament over Irish affairs, without 
even gaining greater freedom in dealing with Imperial affairs, 
since in relation to all these affairs the Irish Members were to 
be retained, and a principle of confusion must be introduced into 
Parliamentary procedure by the attempt to discriminate between 
Imperial and non-Imperial business, which would hopelessly 
paralyse the central power. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech was as great in its oratorical power 
as any he has delivered for years. His attack on Mr. Chamber- 
lain for providing something to say for himself whichever way 
the wind of popular feeling may blow, was an unduly severe, but 
extremely vigorous one. His illustration from history of the suc- 
cesses attained by the concession of Home-rule, was rhetorically 
very effective, though we think that in noue of the cases alleged 
is the analogy to our own case at al! clear enough, to carry 
much weight ; but nobody can ignore the beanty and earnest- 
ness of the peroration, in which Mr. Gladstone rather attenuated 
than emphasised the charge which he had made against his 
opponents as representing “the spirit and power of class ;” for 
he cordially admitted their conscientiousness, and earnestly 
lamented his separation from them. 


Mr. Gladstone held that he-had the heart of the people 
and the promise of the future with him :—‘ As to the people’s 
heart, you may dispute it, and dispute it with perfect 
sincerity. Let that matter make its own proof. As to 
the harvest of the future, I doubt if you have so much 
confidence, and I believe that there is in the breast of many 
a man who means to vote against us to-night a profound 
misgiving, approaching even to a deep conviction that the end 
will be as we foresee, and not as you,—that the ebbing tide is 
with you, and the flowing tide is with us. Ireland stands 
at your bar, expectant, hopeful, almost suppliant. Her 
words are the words of truth and soberness. She asks 
a blessed oblivion of the past, and in that oblivion our 
interest is deeper than even hers. My right honourable friend 
the Member for East Edinburgh asks us to-night to abide by 
the traditions of which we are the heirs. What tradition ? 
By the Irish tradition? Go into the length and breadth of the 
world, ransack the literature of all countries, find, if you can, 
a single voice, a single book,—find, I would almost say, as much 
as a single newspaper article, unless the product of the day, in 
which the conduct of England towards Ireland is anywhere 
treated except with profound and bitter condemnation. Are 
these the traditions by which we are exhorted to stand? No; 
they are a sad exception to the glory of our country. They are 
a broad and black spot upon the pages of its history ; and what 
we want to do is to stand by the traditions in which we are the 
heirs in all matters except our relations to Irelan’, and to make 
our relations to Ireland to conform to the other traditions of 








our country. So I urge the demand of Ireland for what I cal} 
blessed oblivion of the past. She asks also a boon for the 
future; and that boon for the future, unless we are mach mig. 
taken, will be a boon to us in respect of honour no less than g 
boon to her in respect of happiness, prosperity, and peace, 
Such, Sir, is her prayer. Think, I beseech you, think wel] 
think wisely, think not for a moment, but for the years that pet 
to come, before you reject this Bill.” The division showed 34) 
for Lord Hartington’s motion, to311 against it, or a majority of 
30 against the Government. 





The Division was the most complete on record. The House 
consists of 670 Members. The Speaker, of course, did not vote, 
and thirteen Members were absent, four from illness (three 
Liberals and a Tory), and nine others (eight Liberals and a 
Tory). The remainder, 656 in number, voted,—341, as well as 
two tellers, for Lord Hartington ; and 311, as well as two tellers, 
for Mr. Gladstone. Of those who voted against the Bill (we 
now include the tellers), 250 were Tories and 93 Liberals; of 
those who voted in favour of it (also, of course, including the 
tellers), 228 were Liberals and 85 Parnellites. Of the 62 
Scotch Liberals, 23 voted against the Bill and 1 absented him. 
self. Of the 27 Welsh Liberals, 7 voted against the Bill and} 
absented himself. Of the 244 English Liberals, 63 voted against 
the Bill and 5 were absent. Thus, in England separately, rather 
more than a quarter of the professed Liberals were opposed to 
the Bill; also in Wales separately, rather more than a quarter; 
and in Scotland separately, rather more than a third. It is 
somewhat significant that in that part of the Kingdom which is 
most decisively Liberal and most emphatically Gladstonian, the 
proportion of opponents to the Bill was largest of all. 


Foreign opinion would seem to be, in the main, friendly to 
Home-rule, upon two grounds. The Radical and Romanist 
papers think it would be either a democratic victory or a victory 
for Catholicism, while the Conservative journals, and especially 
the Royalist journals of France, think that it would substan- 
tially weaken the external power of Great Britain. Only the 
journals which, like the Italian Diritto, seriously dread any 
diminution of English influence in the world, are heartily with 
the Unionists. As no nation ever quite understands another, 
foreign opinion on domestic affairs is not usually of much 
value; but the secession of a province is hardly a domestic 
affair. American opinion is separate; but not to men- 
tion the anxiety of parties in America to catch the Irish 
vote, the people of the United States are accustomed to 
Federalism, and, in spite of their civil war, think it the 
natural arrangement for freemen. If ever a State of the Union 
falls entirely into Irish hands, which might happen, if Irishmen 
really wished to be self-governing, our friends across the water 
will probably reconsider their opinion, and perhaps stretch their 
Constitution a little. 


Mr. John Morley delivered a very vigorous speech to the 
Eighty Club on Tuesday evening, the evening after the great 
division. If any one were in the humour, he said, he might 
make over the Gladstonian umbrella a speech closely resem- 
bling Mark Antony’s over Caesar’s mantle :— 

“Look! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through ; 
See what a rent the envious Casca made ; 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d.” 
Only he forgot to remark that the rents made were not in the 
Gladstonian umbrella of the September manifesto, but in the 
brand-new one devised expressly for Parnellite colleagues. He 
attacked the Radicals for taking steps to restore Lord Salisbury 
to power. “They do the best they can to eject us from office and 
power, in order to open a way fora plan which they hate, or pro- 
fess to hate, as muchas they hate ours, and for statesmen whose 
principles they repudiate as vehemently as they embrace ours. 
Oh, strange logic! Oh, wondrous policy! Oh, most mysterious 
and inscrutable statesmanship !” He charged Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Goschen with the folly of the rustic who sat waiting 
to cross till the river should run itself out, though the river of 
Irish democracy was running fuller and stronger with every 
year. Mr. Morley further insisted almost pathetically on Mr. 
Parnell’s conciliatory declarations. It is noticeable that Mr. 
Morley, for his own part, sticks to the original idea of the Bill, 
the exclusion of the Irish representatives from Westminster. If 
you retain them, he says, you hand over all real power to Mr. 
Parnell, even in Imperial affairs. ‘ For the sake of flourishing 
about with a Court sword,—the nominal veto,—you are giving 
to him the real strength and the real sharpness of the weapon.” 
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On that point, at least, we heartily agree with Mr. Morley. If 
there is to be an Irish Legislature,—which we hope there never 
will be,—it is sheer madness to insist on refusing us all British 
compensation for such an evil. 


Lord Carnarvon rose in the Lords on Thursday to make a 
personal explanation, the general effect of which we bave 
described elsewhere. He denied absolutely that he was the 
Minister who, as Mr. Parnell affirmed, had conveyed to him the 
intention of the late Government to offer a statutory Parliament 
to Ireland. He had, as Viceroy of Ireland, and therefore bound 
to acquire information, agreed to meet Mr. Parnell, and had 
met him; but in so doing he had no mandate from the Cabinet, 
and acted exclusively on his own responsibility, and he never 
communicated to them what he had done. He fully explained 
this to Mr. Parnell, who thereupon, comprehending the condi- 
tions of the interview—given textually elsewhere—explained 
his views. There was no bargain or agreement whatsoever. 
Lord Carnarvon added that, while favourable to limited self- 
government in Ireland, and anxiously desirous of a final 
settlement between the nations such as should satisfy real local 
requirements, and to some extent national aspirations, he was 
not favourable to Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, which settles nothing 
upon a lasting basis, and in especial leaves “open that great 
question which lies fundamentally at the root of every other 
question in Ireland,—the Land Question.” It leaves open the 
burning question of Ulster, and by the tumult it has excited it 
has postponed the settlement he desired to see. This declara- 
tion disposes, of course, of the statement made by Mr. Parnell, 
unless he has another Tory Cabinet Minister to produce. 


It is now understood that the Chamber will expel the Comte 
de Paris and his son, and Prince Napoleon ané@ his son, and 
leave the other Princes within France. Prince Napoleon, there- 
fore, has published a protest, in which he makes mincemeat of 
the supporters of the scheme. An “Orleans Prince,” he says, 
“ marries his daughter, and invites his friends to celebrate that 
domestic event.” That is not a crime. “1 had no connection 
with it; yet it is this which has suddenly transformed me into a 
Pretender, though I was not one the day before.” The perils 
of the Republic do not spring from the Princes, but from a 
Constitution drawn up by Royalists, but shaped into an 
instrument of Jacobin oppression. ‘ By what social improve- 
ments have you justified your rule? You have neither been 
able to respect the Concordat nor to abolish it, to continue 
Free-traders nor to become Protectionists, to reform taxation 
nor to defend it, to soften international unfriendliness nor to 
procure an alliance.” Proscription has commenced, and con- 
fiscation will come; then the partisans of the Princes will be 
expelled, and then the Chamber will be driven to the “ Loi des 
Suspects.” It is all true, and Prince Napoleon might, had he 
chosen, have proved his case by a final illustration. His cousin, 
the Emperor, was driven on that precise declivity beginning 
with the proscription of the Orleanist Princes, continuing with 
the confiscation of their property, and ending with the terrible 
Law of Public Safety under which thousands of the best men 
in France were sent untried to Cayenne. 


The bitter feeling existing in Belfast between Protestants and 
Catholics has produced serious rioting. Some shipbuilders and 
navvies quarrelled, a boy was killed, and on Saturday the 
Catholics, while marching to his funeral, attacked a Protestant 
district. At least, that is Mr. Morley’s account; but in an Irish 
riot neither side ever admit that they began it. The police 
attempted to restore order, but the rioting continued from day 
to day ; and on Wednesday they were furiously attacked, driven 
into their barracks, and compelled to fire,—a proceeding which 
did not cow the mob, who are aware that the police fire with 
buckshot instead of bullets. It was necessary at last to produce 
the soldiers, but not till eight persons had been killed,—two of 
them women, and one achiid. It has now been resolved to main- 
tain order by severe measures, which ought to have been taken 
at first. The incident shows clearly the hatred existing between 
the two creeds and races, and the impossibility that any Govern- 
ment but the Imperial one should maintain order in North 
Ireland. We are not quite sure that even it will succeed; for 
magistrates and police are alike paralysed by the probability 
that they will before the end of the year be handed over to 
a Government elected by the supporters of the Nationalist 
League. 


A bit of a scare was produced on Tuesday by a telezram 


announcing that two French ships-of-war had left Noumea, in 
New Caledonia, for the New Hebrides, with sealed orderg and 
soldiers on board. It was supposed at once that the French 
intended to annex the islands, a proceeding to which the 
Anstralians strongly object, as likely to lead to a further ex- 
portation of convicts to the Southern Pacific. The French 
Government is not likely, however, to commit a violent breach of 
the Convention of 1878, under which neither England nor 
France is at liberty to annex the islands. They themselves say 
that natives of the New Hebrides have massacred French 
residents, and that all they intend is to protect them; but a 
gunboat and a schooner have been ordered to the islands to 
watch proceedings. The Australians may be over-sensitivo, the 
New Hebrides being six hundred miles from Australia; but a 
treaty must be observed. 


The Bavarians are weary of their King. He has of late 
years busied himself exclusively in castle-building, has spent 
his accumulated fortune, and has pledged his Civil List of 
£245,000 a year for debts exceeding a million sterling. He 
has, moreover, refused to sign any documents, and passes his 
time in wandering from castle to castle, as if pursued by some 
terror. The physicians report that he is not sane, and an 
arrangement has been made to proclaim Prince Luitpold, uncle 
of the King, and an old soldier, Regent of the Kingdom. This 
was announced to the people on Thursday. On the same day 
King Louis was placed under a gentle restraint in Hohen- 
schwangau. It has always been doubtful whether King Louis 
was slightly mad or a genius, and his eccentricity of late 
years has developed till, whether mad or not, he is incompetent 
to reign. It is not probable that the change will cause any 
disturbance, for the Bavarians are weary of their King, Prince 
Bismarck sanctions the arrangement, and the Austrian 
Government, which for ages has hoped to attract, or conquer, 
or inherit Bavaria, is in no position to interfere. 





A somewhat serious quarrel has broken out between Austria 
and Hungary. Some officers at Pesth recently placed a wreath 
on the statue of an officer who distinguished himself in “ putting 
down ” the Hungarians, and the Magyars were very angry. A 
Magyar journalist insulted the old Archduke Albrecht, and the 
students raised a riot against the officer, General Janski, who 
had promoted the laying of the wreath. The Austrian Army 
took dire offence, and the Emperor was compelled to interfere. 
General Janski was directed not to enter Hungary, and the 
journalist was compelled to apologise; but the riots are going 
on, and the soldiery have at last been ordered to fire. As 
the Emperor holds himself bound to protect the honour of 
the Army, the incident might be exceedingly serious; but, for- 
tunately, the leading Hungarians are quieting their people. 
They know that the Empire must hold together, or its kingdoms 
will be absorbed in detail by Germany and Russia. ‘his con- 
viction is the basis of the Emperor’s power, but it does not 
suffice to prevent Austrians and Magyars fighting whenever 
they dare, in spite of the “dual” arrangement, which but for 
the Emperor would be unworkable. 


The J'imes’ correspondents in India appear to be making a 
dead set at all concerned in the administration of Burmab. 
They now declare that Sir Charles Bernard is incompetent to 
organise, and that Lord Dufferin has sold the ruby-mines 
near Mandelay to French bidders, who obtain such rights that 
they will oppress the miners over fifty square miles, and re- 
establish French influence in Barmah. How French influence 
is to be re-established by oppressing miners is not explained, 
and fortunately needs no explanation. The truth is, local offers 
for the mines have all been rejected, and French offers too, and 
the right of search sold in England to a small English syndi- 
cate at a rent of £40,000 a year, four times the price obtained by 
Theebau. As to Sir Charles Bernard, the last report is that he is 
bringing district after district under control, though hampered 
by the desire not to spend money, and by the difficulty of 
finding policemen who are at once well affected and competent. 
Brigandage, the old curse of Burmah, is, therefore, still ram- 
pant; but it will be gradually subdued, as it was in Pegu, and 
an effective police force formed. If the critic; had Sicily to 
reduce to order, they would find it too: time, and Burmah ig 
far more anarchical than Sicily, and fifteen times as big. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GREAT DIVISION. 


HE debate on the Home-rule Bill ended on Tuesday 
morning in a division without a parallel, either for its 
numbers or its accompanying excitement. The heated con- 
dition of opinion, the sense that their political lives were at 
stake, the presence of a crisis grand enough to evoke conscience 
even in the careless, combined to compel Members to vote, and 
to vote as they believed. The results were an unprecedented 
vote, and a revolt so widespread as to astound the most 
experienced calculator on the Ministerial side. Only nine 
Members, probably men careless of re-election, ventured to 
stay away, only four were ill—and they were really ill—and 
the total vote polled was, therefore, within thirteen of the 
entire number entitled to take part in the division. As 
was inevitable under those circumstances, the Government 
were defeated by a majority (30) such as they had never 
anticipated. Their hope was that the ‘“ waverers,” who, 
for the most part, were not waverers at all, but men too 
cautious to throw away a chance by compromising themselves 
before the division was actually called, would stay away; but 
the pressure alike of circumstances and of electors was too 
acute for that, and once compelled to vote, the “ waverers ” 
could yote only in one way. If they had believed in the Bill, 
they would never-have been waverers. The result was a defeat 
which, though partly expected, must have been acutely painful 
to Mr. Gladstone. He wears armour against the defections of his 
friends, for he has genius, and they have only ability, and the man 
of genius in every department of life recks as little of the 
opinion of the able as of the anger of the commonplace ; but 
the revolt of a party breaks its leader’s sword, the voting 
showed that the revolt was terribly widespread, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, though careless of criticism, is acutely moved by defeat. 
Treland was, of course, strongly in his favour, three provinces 
voting for him to a man; but of 244 English Liberals, 63 
abandoned him, seven out of 27 Welsh Liberals quitted his side, 
and even Scotland, where his name is a spell, and where there 
lurks still a fondness for the idea of Home-rule, was divided in 
its support, 23 of the 63 Scotch Liberals voting for his over- 
throw. Lancashire and London alike deserted him, and of the 
great cities of the Kingdom, scarcely one was unanimously on 
his side. The Premier may comfort himself with his memories 
of Peel, whom he remembers sitting in the same place, watching 
his old comrades file out to vote his political death for daring 
to lift the tax from food; or with his belief that the instinct of 
a people is nobler than the sober judgment of its educated 
classes ; or with his often-justified confidence that his flash of 
insight is truer than any statesman’s calculation; but he has 
appealed to the nation, and they were the representatives of the 
nation, freshly elected, and elected in his name, who, from every 
division of Great Britain, declared that on the gravest question 
raised in this century they believed his advice so dangerous as 
to justify them in renouncing their allegiance. His ablest 
colleagues alienated ; his oldest friends dismayed ; a Bill which 
was to tranquillise Ireland for ever, lost; a Parliament ren- 
dered useless before it bad actively lived; the Liberal Party, 
“the greatest instrument of progress ever constructed,” 
shattered to its foundation; the country filled with hostile 
passions ; all enemies rejoicing and all progress suspended,— 
the moment that followed the division must have been a 
melancholy one for the proud old man, conscious of utter 
rectitude of purpose, and certain that his plan was only too 
far-sighted for the clamouring multitude around. Take the 
view of his enemies, and he sat a Consul deserted by his 
legions. Take the view of his most devoted follower, and still 
it must be bitter pain for a man to feel that the country he 
has ruled, and which only four months ago summoned him 
exultingly to the helm, cannot in a supreme hour rise to his 
own level of thought or show his own breadth of generosity. 
Think, if Mr. Gladstone be what Tories paint him, of the 
depth of his mortification ; think, if he be what the people 
have known him, of the depth of his pained pity for 
his countrymen. Mr. Healy’s patting would hardly 
console him, nor Mr. O’Connor’s blatancy, nor even that 
roar of encouraging cheers which, as they caught the 
pathos of the situation, went up from his universal fol- 
lowing, and could hardly be controlled. That he never 
doubted of the justice of his cause we are sure; but even he, 
with his magnificent optimism, must have doubted for a 
second whether, in this generation, his cause was destined to 
prevail. 








The division, merely as a division, must have three immense 
results. One is that the new democracy will be tested by 
the submission to it of a question far above that involved in 
any Bill, a question of historical grandeur such as, in older 
days, would have been held to justify years, and cycles of years 
of war. Never since history began did a Government submit 
to a whole people the voluntary surrender of a third of its 
territory, with full liberty to decide whether it should be 
accomplished or no; and if the people decide aright—if, that 
is, the result endorses their decision—the prospects of democracy 
will be brighter for all time, for future politicians will know, if 
the decision goes in one way, that they may rely on the forti- 
tude of the mass ; and if it goes the other, that there is in the 
mass an instinct surpassing wisdom. Another result is that 
the people will feel strongly the impact of the vote, will be con- 
vinced by it that Mr. Gladstone’s plan is a doubtful one, or a 
Parliament elected to support him could not have been so 
dismayed by his advice. One-third of the Liberals deserters ?—~ 
there must be something wrong. That of itself will compel 
consideration such as the people have not yet given to the 
Irish Question, and compel, too, the decision which has 
become almost as necessary as wisdom. The vote of Tuesday 
morning will awake the masses, and if they will but go 
to the poll in the proportion their representatives have done, 
the plébiscite will have been taken, and then Roma locuta est, 
At least, the course of statesmen will be clear. And the 
third result is to us, and, we believe, to all true Liberals, 
the most satisfactory of all. It restores our belief in the 
stamina of our public men. We have never been alarmed 
about their honesty, for men may be honest, even though 
they bow too much to the popular breeze; but we have 
been frightened by their self-distrust. They have seemed 
to us not so much afraid to defy the people, as afraid to take 
the lead of them from sheer doubt whether they were com- 
petent to doit. They have waited to see the cat jump, not 
as rogues wait, but as the superstitious once waited for the 
flight of birds, finding even in that a protection from their 
own indecision. It seemed as if democracy paralysed all 
leadership, and as if representative government must perish 
from the sheer inability of the representatives to develop 
resolution enough to govern. At last, however, an 
emergency has arisen sufficient to test men finally, and 
the despondency of the thoughtful upon this head may 
fairly be laid aside. No leader ever led more decisively, 
more independently, with more utter reliance upon himself 
and his cause, than Mr. Gladstone has done upon Home-rule. 
He has defied a world to go his own way. No politicians have 
ever shown more decision, more energy, more determination to 
guide, and not merely to obey, than the Liberals who have 
opposed him. Newly elected, usually by mass votes, often 
democrats of democrats, with every temptation to efface 
themselves, and everything to fear if they broke their dis- 
cipline, they have stood forward cheerfully and boldly, defying 
all consequences in order to preserve their freedom of opinion 
and of action. There is not a man of the hundred who have 
revolted whom it would not have paid better to have stayed 
where he was. One-third of the Liberal Party on Tuesday 
morning went out into the desert for the sake of their convic- 
tions, and in so doing they rebuilt faith not only in the 
honesty, but in the nerve of Liberal politicians. The voice 
of the mass, then, is not the Liberal gospel, and they respect 
something above a leader’s word. It was of this that men 
otherwise Liberals most grievously doubted, and the reassur- 
ance they now cannot but gain will restore their faith in 
Liberalism. If that creed does not weaken men, then the last 
argument against it is gone, and it may be followed even by 
those who are convinced that the world must be governed, 
and governed not by phrases, but by men. The contest about 
to be waged may be as deplorable as men like Mr. Illing- 
worth say; but at least it will rebrace men’s nerves, 
compel them to think for themselves, and show them that 
the masses will follow, if only they are led. The event 
cannot crush both Mr. Gladstone and the Unionists; and if it 
gives victory to either, it gives victory to leaders who have 
sought and found strength in themselves, who have dared to 
defy the rush, and who have believed that if those who are 
competent will but lead, the democracy will follow. That is 
the lesson which was needed, and it was taught by the hundred 
seceders with all the more emphasis because, up to the last 
moment, politicians like Mr. Labouchere, who of all men 
represents the Liberalism to be dreaded, believed the event 
would show that no true Liberals retained the strength to 
stand alone and be themselves. 
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HOW TO FIGHT A WINNING BATTLE. 

HE division in the House of Commons has exceeded our 
highest expectations. When such a House as that gives 
a majority of thirty against Home-rule, it will at least be 
impossible for the country to believe that it was the crypto- 
Tory feeling which defeated Mr. Gladstone's measure. What 
we have now to do is to see that the battle is carried on in 
the spirit in which it is begun, or even in a higher spirit 
still,—to make the country feel that this revolt against the 
great leader, whom none have honoured more profoundly than 
ourselves, is not caused either by anti-Irish prejudice or by 
narrow British prepossession, but by a clear conviction that 
Mr. Gladstone, in his genuine and ardent desire to conciliate 
Ireland, has risked the principles of civil government itself; has 
proposed what, in the interests of the most elementary social 
morality, no statesman with his experience of the predominant 
Irish party ought to have proposed ; and, further, has thrown 
upon an untrained and untried democracy the heavy 
responsibility of taking to pieces a Constitution which, once 

taken to pieces, may never be effectually put together again. 

But we shall not fight a winning battle, if we attempt to 

fight it in that spirit of scorn for Mr. Gladstone’s aims and 
hopes which some of his antagonists assume. No man in 
his senses ought to believe that the selfish love of power has 
actuated Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues in the step they have 
taken. Doubtless they won by it the adherence of Mr. Parnell’s 
band of eighty-six. But that gain was itself, in many respects, 
a heavy loss, and we, for our part, do not doubt for a 
moment that the Government are perfectly sincere in believing 
that this is the only way out of the terrible dilemma which 
has embarrassed us so long, and in their sanguine hope that this 
is a way. We have a right to say that in choosing this way, 
they have shown want of faith in the primary duty of a 
Government to guard the liberty of those of whose civil rights 
they are the trustees, and an undue, we might almost say a 
superstitious, faith in the principle of local self-government, 
even where they have every evidence that the local leaders have 
poisoned the political springs of which their followers drink. 
But we have no right to say,—what, indeed, seems to us con- 
spicuously untrue,—that the Government do not believe in the 
magic of the principle they have invoked ; that they are not 
fully possessed with the conviction that Mr. Parnell and his 
followers are about to be transformed by the pride of legislative 
independence into stern enemies of the methods of boycotting 
and threatening and persecuting they have so long and 
successfully pursued, and to become, if not exactly political 
saints, at all events embodiments of average political virtue, as 
well as hearty colleagues in upholding the British Empire. 
We do entirely believe that this is what Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues have persuaded themselves that they may reasonably 
hope for; and we do entirely believe that they see no other 
way out of the quarrel with Ireland, or at least no other way 
that the democracy will sanction. Let us fight our battle, then, 
with due respect to our great antagonist. Mr. Gladstone is 
enthusiastically in earnest, and if all his colleagues are not 
equally in earnest, some at least of them have caught the 
infection of his sanguine nature, and of his singular power of 
transmuting hope into conviction. No one can doubt the 
genuineness either of Mr. Gladstone’s or of Mr. John Morley’s 
belief that there is no other practicable way, though we 
should be very far from saying that Mr. John Morley has 
half as much confidence that this is a practicable way, as his 
great leader. We must not belittle this great controversy 
by trying to persuade the people that Mr. Gladstone is un- 
worthy of their reverence. He has made a huge mistake,— 
the mistake of a statesman whose hatred of the harder aspects 
of government has always been in excess, and whose belief in 
popular methods of solving every political difficulty amounts 
almost to a fanaticism,—but he has made that mistake without 
the smallest mixture of that base love of power for its own 
sake, with which it is the habit of his more malignant and 
less discriminating opponents so liberally to credit him. Let 
us fight our battle with him in all reverence, and yet with no 
loss of courage. The victory of Tuesday morning shows that 
even against such an antagonist the battle may be won; and 
certainly it will be won all the more completely for not under- 
rating the strength and the earnestness of the enemy. 

But while we recognise, as all who read Mr. Gladstone’s and 
Mr. Morley’s speeches candidly, must recognise, the sincerity 
and generosity of the convictions of the Cabinet, we must keep 
in the most vivid form before the people of Great Britain our 
reasons for thinking those convictions baseless. We do not 
hesitate to say that the whole strength of their case consists not 





in the reasonableness of what they propose, but in the difficulty 
of suggesting any other course that looks hopeful to anybody. 
But it is no reason for doing what is plainly wrong, that it is 
extremely hard to see how you are to do right. Now, the 
strength of our case is, in the first place, that it is plainly 
wrong to hand over Ireland to the very men who have up to 
the very last moment shown that they have absolutely no 
scruples in their policy at all, that per fas aut nefas, by 
breaking the law or circumventing the law, moral and civil, by 
permeating Ireland with a bitter tyranny, by announcing to the 
world at large principles which they do not hold, and which are 
hardly out of their mouths before they are recanted, they in- 
tend to have their way. Doubtless in this last debate the Irish 
leaders’ speeches have been soothing beyond measure to the 
ears of the Government. They have substituted the most 
dulcet music for the discords of the last seven years. They 
have denounced crime for the first time, and denounced it with 
something like vehemence. And why? Because it was telling 
against themselves. But whois to trust the earnestness which is 
the mere manufacture of political opportunity? What seems 
to us clear beyond the possibility of doubt is this,—that Mr. 
Gladstone’s measure can only be defended on the plea that this 
death-bed repentance of the Irish agitators is to be trusted as 
death-bed repentances have never been trusted yet. It is on 
what they hope to find their death-bed as agitators, their début 
as statesmen,—that they express all this horror of the tyranny 
and crime which, without their connivance, would never have 
run riot as it hasdone. Can we for a moment trust such self- 
interested repentances? Have we any right to trust them ? 
Do we not know that if they redeemed their fair promises 
they would have to throw over the great mass of the political 
supporters whom they would be found to have misled and 
deceived? We have as much right to trust them as we have to 
trust the sincerity of that solemn manifesto in November which, 
before December was out, they were treating as an obsolete 
document which it was almost an impertinence to refer to. 
We say that the people of Great Britain would be absolutely 
deserting their most sacred trust if they chose to let Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sanguine nature persuade them into believing that 
politicians who were the bane of Ireland six months ago may 
be trusted to be the salvation of Ireland six months hence. 


But that is only the Irish side of the question. The British 
side of the question remains. Every one has noted the arti- 
ficial desire to find openings and excuses for a crop of local 
Legislatures in Great Britain, which the Irish difficulty has 
brought into existence, just as a crop of fungi will spring up 
under favourable circumstances in a single night. We are 
not for a moment doubting that the cry for a popular system 
of county government was a real and honest cry long before 
the duty of granting Home-rule to Ireland was advocated by any 
leading statesman. But county government is one thing, and large 
provincial or national Legislatures are another thing. We cannot 
imagine that any clear-sighted politician can ignore the tendency 
to manufacture fancy Legislatures, simply and solely for the pur- 
pose of countenancing the Irish experiment, which the broaching 
of that experiment has caused. How can we for a moment believe 
that British Legislatures, trumped-up, we may almost say, to 
balance the Irish Legislature, could by any possibility do us 
anything but the most grievous harm? Are we to break up 
in haste the Constitution of Great Britain solely that we may 
find a better excuse for granting to Ireland what, under present 
circumstances, it would be the greatest breach of trust to grant 
to Ireland? If Ireland needs, as she does, separate considera- 
tion and separate treatment, let her have that separate con- 
sideration and separate treatment, even though, if the worst 
came to the worst, it came to Separation itself. But all this 
talk of an Imperial Parliament, and a British Parliament, 
and an Irish Parliament,—nay, even of a Welsh Parliament 
and a Scotch Parliament,—of a Parliament to which the world 
will look, and a Parliament to which Irishmen will look, and 
Heaven knows how many Parliaments to which England, Scot- 
land, and Wales will look,—all created for the sake of solving 
the Irish difficulty —does seem to us the nearest approach 
which we have ever seen in political life, to the legend which 
Charles Lamb invented, that village after village in China 
was burnt down only in order to obtain roast pork. We ought 
to reject this measure, first and foremost because it promises 
to throw Ireland into hands which are demonstrably and 
monstrously unfit for the government of Ireland ; and next, 
because it threatens to decompose in the most dangerous way 
the British Constitution, and to decompose it only in order that 
we may have something in Great Britain to match the con- 





stitutional blunder to be committed in Ireland. 
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THE OMITTED ALTERNATIVE. 


OTHING has been more remarkable throughout this 

long debate than the steadiness and, as it were, the 

design with which all speakers, small and great, have avoided 
two immensely important subjects, namely, the real meaning 
of Separation, and the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, as it 
originally stood and as it may stand again, upon the political 
future of Great Britain. We can, we think, understand the 
motives of this reticence, the Home-rulers being unwilling to 
risk an explosion of national pride, while the Unionists were 
afraid of damaging their own case; but we are under no such 
fetters, and we think that in such a crisis, when the existence 
of the Kingdom is at stake, the whole truth should be laid 
before the community. That truth is, that besides the two 
alternatives—Union as it now exists, supported by force, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill—to which the Home-rulers pretend to 
confine us, there is yet a third, namely, Scparation, whether 
as absolute as that between England and France, or 
as actual as that between England and Hanover under 
William IV. During his reign, England forgot Hanover, 
though both were under the same Sovereign. Of the three 
alternatives, we prefer Union, as incomparably the best for 
Ireland and for the world—which is injuriously affected 
whenever Great Britain seems to be, but is not, weak—and as 
most consistent with the moral obligation of every State to do 
its best for the subjects entrusted, by what we believe is ulti- 
mately a Divine authority, to its care. But as between Separa- 
tion and Home-rule, we believe, with Lord Macaulay, that the 
former is by far the wiser alternative, and one which the 
people should most gravely consider before they, in fear of 
being compelled to coerce, adopt Mr. Gladstone's Bill. It is 
clearly the one which, if the Irish arguments are granted 
—and we address ourselves to-day only to those who 
accept those arguments—is most in accordance with moral 
principle. If Ireland is a nation—which is not, in our judg- 
ment, historically true, though it is true that Ireland is a 
country—and if it is wrong that one nation should ever 
be merged in another—a doctrine which would shatter nearly 
all existing State systems—if, that is, Great Britain must act 
on the extremest theory of democracy, then it is right to tell 
Ireland to depart in peace. We have, on that theory, no right 
to keep her; but we have, on that theory, the right to say that 
if she chooses to stay with us, we shall settle the terms of the 
alliance. If Ireland is a nation, so also is Great Britain, with 
all national rights, one of which, on the Irish contention, is 
the right of refusing to be fused with any other nation except 
on her own terms. Even Mr. Parnell cannot object to that, 
for it is the essential datum of his own position, The Separa- 
tion is therefore right from the democratic point of view, 
while also it must be wiser than Home-rule, A self-governing 
country is bound to accept the full responsibilities of self- 
government, and under Mr. Gladstone’s Bill Ireland does not 
do it. Her people control their own legislation and their own 
Executive, but accept full responsibility for neither. If Ireland 
starves because her Ministry are incompetent, England must pre- 
vent starvation. If her Government makes the Dublin Treasury 
bankrupt, England must refill it. If her Government provokes 
civil war or religious war, English troops must restore civil 
order. If her Government allows universal anarchy, the 
English Parliament must repeal the “ Magna Charta of the 
island,’ and recommence through coercion the whole weary 
round. Such a position must be ruinous to any people, and 


especially ruinous to Ireland, because her popular parties have _ 


for centuries been demoralised by never being allowed to feel 
the full consequences of their own acts. They have never 
been suffered to learn the hard lessons of experience, or com- 
pelled to realise the consequences of economic folly; so that 
at this moment they think confiscation would increase riches, 
they think Protection would not impoverish their country, and 
they think Ireland, in defiance of evidence hourly before their 
eyes, a country with exceptional potentialities of wealth. They 
dream, in fact, as the irresponsible dream. The cure for all 
that, and the only cure, is to let them try their own plans 
without British help, to work out their own destiny for them- 
selves, and take the consequences or enjoy the fruits, as other 
nations do. The British would then be irresponsible for their 
acts, and unaffected by them, and would watch calmly the 
results of Irish theories and Irish action. The danger of their 
hostility would be less, owing to the absence of friction, while 
preventive measures against attack could not cost more than 
preventive measures against insurrection now do, and one very 
singular prerogative belonging to Great Britain, and indestruc- 





tible by Ireland, would revive. Ireland, as an independent 
State, would be in the singular position that her prosperity 
would be absolutely dependent on her neighbour, which, if 
attacked or threatened, could, by an Order in Council prohibit- 
ing imports from her shores, terminate at a blow her external 
trade. You cannot smuggle articles of agricultural produce, 
nor does any other State in Europe require Irish pigs, or 
butter, or fat cattle. Finally, the Ulster difficulty would be 
over, Ulster saying with one voice that independence threatens 
her less than Home-rule, for that, apart from the British troops, 
she and her allies could take care of herself, and of the Pro- 
testants of the South too. The Ulster dread is not dread of 
Dublin, but dread lest behind Dublin should now, as always, 
stand the irresistible strength of Westminster. 

We need not say that we have no desire for Separation. 
Ireland would under it probably reach in time a reasonably 
happy life, the social system so reconstituting itself as to be 
endurable, or even, it might be, excellent; but that would only 
occur after a period of calamity which it is impossible to regard 
without horror. The social cleavages are too deep, the people 
are too excited by economic illusions, the circumstances 
of the island are too unfavourable, to allow of immediate 
social peace, and a social war is more disastrous than even 
a civil one. Ireland might fall into the condition of Poland 
just before the partition, or even a worse state, for in Poland 
there was always corn to eat. We cannot recommend a scheme 
so fraught with immediate evil to a people still our fellow- 
subjects : but still, we are bound to tell the electors that there 
is this alternative in their hands if they decide to give up the 
Union, and so to surrender responsibility for the government 
of Ireland, and that it is a better one than Home-rule, which, 
again, would lead immediately to Separation. And we are 
bound, also, to tell them the further truth, which every 
Home-ruler has shirked, that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, as it 
originally stood—though the worst for Ireland, because it 
so dissevered power and responsibility—was, of all Home- 
rule plans, the best for Britain. It restored her to her 
legislative independence. Her Parliamentary life, which 
has been almost destroyed, would have again revived free 
and strong. Her Executive would no longer have been 
enfeebled by the possibility of union between the Parnellites 
and the extremer Radicals. She would have been replaced in 
her free position before 1800, with these great differences, that 
while her population has grown from eight millions to thirty- 
one, and her wealth in an incalculable ratio, the population of 
Ireland has sunk from seven millions to five, and her wealth, 
though greatly increased, is still insufficient for her needs. Inde- 
pendent in her foreign policy, nearly homogeneous in creed and 
race, populated by thirty-one millions of industrious and brave 
men, possessed of a world-wide Empire and of wealth which, 
if not inexhaustible, has hitherto met every demand upon it, 
England would have commenced a new career, fettered only by 
the necessity of keeping a corps d’armée in Ireland, and of 
making unreasonable advances whenever the Irish Exchequer 
arrived in sight of total exhaustion. From the date of the 
passing of the Bill, the British people, however hampered 
by the Act, would have dealt with Ireland as they judged 
best or most fair, unimpeded by the pressure within 
their own central Council and ruling body of eighty-six 
men intent on baffling their efforts, confusing their plans, 
and reducing the reputation of their public men. The British 
people would have gained that advantage, which might have 
been immeasurable, as completely as they would from Separa- 
tion. That, however, was lost when Mr. Gladstone, in a 
moment of singular weakness, quite exceptional in his career, 
endeavoured to attract the Radical Unionists by readmitting 
the Irish Members; and his Bill, therefore, as it will be 
reconstructed and presented to Parliament if he wins at the 
elections, is a provision for ultimate Separation, without any 
of the compensating advantages Separation would bring. We 
are, under the threatened Bill, to lose Ireland, but to keep the 
Irish Members. Separation is far better than that; and 
those electors who hold it wise and right to vote for Disunion, 
have a right also, on their own principles, and whether the 
Irish like it or not, to insist on Separation. If democratic 
Nationalism be a true doctrine—which is the secret Radical 
doubt—it follows of necessity that Great Britain, like Ireland, 
has the right to stand alone, unhampered by a people which, 
on the Nationalist theory, proclaims itself unappeaseably her 
foe. It is for Ireland that we are asked to legislate, but Great 
Britain has also rights; and it is time that her people ceased 
to efface themselves, and asserted them as strongly as th» 
Irish are doing, though by less evil means. 
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THE TORIES AND HOME-RULE. 
ORD CARNARVON’S frank explanation in the House of 


Lords on Thursday night does not in.any way account 
for Mr. Parnell’s statement of the previous Monday. Nothing 
can be more explicit than Mr. Parnell’s statement that the 
Minister with whom he conversed communicated to him “ tie 
intention” of offering Ireland “ a statutory Legislature, with a 
right to protect her own industries,” and “that this would 
have been coupled with the settlement of the land question, 
on the basis of purchase, on a larger scale than that now pro- 
posed by the Prime Minister.” ‘“ Intention ’ is Mr. Parnell’s 
own word when he interrupted Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
“ Does the right honourable gentleman mean to deny that the 
intention was communicated to me by one of his own colleagues, 
a Minister of the Crown?” Sir Michael did deny it, and 
what Lord Carnarvon says proves that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach had every right to deny it, so far at least as Mr. 
Parnell referred to Lord Carnarvon, and not to any other 
Minister. Lord Carnarvon tells us precisely what happened. 
He did see Mr. Parnell in July of last year, at Mr. Parnell’s 
own request. But he laid down three conditions for the 
interview. The first was “that I was acting of myself, by 
myself, and the responsibility was mine, and the communica- 
tions were from me alone,—that is, from my lips alone. 
Secondly, that the conversation was with reference to informa- 
tion only, and that it must le understood that there was no 
agreement or understanding, however shadowy, between us. 
And thirdly, that I was there as the Queen’s servant, and I 
would neither hear nor say one word that was inconsistent with 
the union between the two countries. To these conditions Mr. 
Parnell assented.’’ It is perfectly clear, therefore, that Mr. 
Parnell had not the shadow of a ground for affirming that any 
kind of “intention” on the part of the Government had been 
expressed to him, seeing that he had distinctly accepted Lord 
Carnarvon’s assurance that no such intention could be expressed 
to him; that Lord Carnarvon had, indeed, absolutely no 
authority from the Government to commit them in any way 
whatever. It is obvious, therefore, either that Mr. Parnell 
refers to some other interview, or that he had no excuse at all 
for the startling assertion made on Monday night. 

Subject, then, to the possibility that further revelations will 
be made,—and if they should be made, we think we may 
assume that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will still be able to justify 
his categorical denial that the Tory Cabinet ever, in any form, 
accepted the principle of Home-rule,—we think we may offer the 
following account of the matter. When the Tory Cabinet took 
power, one or more of the members of that Cabinet did contem- 
plate as possible the grant of Home-rule to Ireland; but when the 
matter was discussed in Cabinet, it was found that the general 
opinion was far too strong against it for any Home-rule scheme 
to have a chance; and consequently, the Tory Cabinet took up 
its stand finally upon the old lines. This is, we take it, the real 
truth, nor do we see that there has been anything discreditable to 
the Tory chiefs in the matter. It was,in our opinion, most dis- 
creditable to them that they took side as they did against Lord 
Spencer in reference to the Maamtrasna murders, and allied 
themselves with the Parnellites for the overthrow of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government. But on that subject we have said 
enough on former occasions. Lord Carnarvon, however, 
did not take part in that attack on Lord Spencer, and 
he had just as much right to form a judgment favour- 
able to some sort of Home-rule as Mr. Gladstone himseif ; 
nor do we doubt for a moment that he was acting within 
his duty when he did his best to ascertain fully Mr. Parnell’s 
views on the subject, even though, with the full reserve of 
which we have given the precise terms, he may frankly have 
communicated to Mr. Parnell his own personal views. Lord 
Carnarvon never pretended to speak the mind of the Cabinet, 
which, indeed, at that time, he probably did not know; and 
there is nothing more astonishing in his having anticipated 
Mr. Gladstone in some of his views than there was in Mr. 
Disraeli’s anticipating Mr. Gladstone in others of his views. 
If we are not astonished that Tories sometimes anticipate 
Liberals in the enunciation of a sound policy, we certainly 
ought not to be astonished that they sometimes anticipate 
Liberals in the enunciation of an unsound policy. 

But what does seem to us clear is that there is in this case 
no evidence at all that the Tory Cabinet, as a whole, wavered. 
Lord Carnarvon did not waver. He early accepted the policy 
of surrender to Home-rule,—for himself. It does not matter 
at all whether Lord Randolph Churchill wavered or not. We 
tather think he did not waver; that he held to the notion 





that Tory democracy would not admit amy break-up of the 
Kingdom. Lord Salisbury may, perhaps, have wavered. 
There is much in his Newport speech which looks as if his 
mind were vacillating between Federalism and “ resolute 
government.” But all the evidence we have, goes to show that 
when the Cabinet first gave its mind to the question, it stead- 
fastly rejected Home-rule as a policy prejudicial to the country, 
and utterly opposed to the traditions of the Conservative 
Party. There, we think, they were right. If they had taken 
up Home-rule, we should all have ascribed that course to the 
craving for the Parnellite vote, and we should all have been more 
than excusable for so ascribing it. A far greater shock would 
have been given to the conscience of the Conservative Party, 
by such a course on the part of Lord Salisbury, than has been 
actually given to the conscience of the Liberal Party by the 
course taken by Mr. Gladstone. Much as we lament Mr. 
Gladstone’s sudden decision, only his most malignant enemies 
ascribe it to the lust of power. All who know him ascribe 
it to the true motive, his almost superstitious faith in popular 
institutions and his profound dislike to repressive laws. But 
had Lord Salisbury taken upon himself Mr. Gladstone’s part, 
we fear that his influence over the bulk of the Conservative 
Party would have disappeared for ever, and that a complete 
moral disorganisation of that party would have been the result. 
The existing situation is menacing enough. But it is not so 
menacing as it would have been if the Conservative Party 
had gone to pieces, and Lord Hartington’s followers had had 
to furnish forth the only supply of moral inertia which 
revolutionary opinion finds across its path when it wishes to 
break down some old Constitutional guarantee. 

It will be argued, perhaps, that Lord Carnarvon’s early con- 
version to Irish Home-rule tells on Mr. Gladstone’s side. To 
our mind, it does not tell half as much on that side as Lord 
Spencer’s conversion to it; for Lord Spencer had had far 
more personal experience of the peril and the shiftiness of the 
Parnellite manceuvres than Lord Carnarvon: and if Lord 
Spencer has not convinced us, Lord Carnarvon will not con- 
vince us. The truth is that in a difficulty so great as the Irish 
difficulty, a certain number of minds were quite sure to incline 
to the experiment of surrender,—simply on the ground that if 
that solution did succeed, it would take the burden off our 
shoulders ; and that if it did not, it would always be open 
to us to say that we might still resort to stronger measures. 
We have never been able to admit the reasonableness of 
the latter suggestion. We are quite persuaded that if we 
shirk our duty now, we should shirk it still more when the 
moment came for applying to the difficulty an energetic policy 
far more strenuous than that for which at present we look 
inwards in vain, and that no illusion is more dangerous than 
the illusion that the effort which we have no mind for to-day, 
we shall have a mind for at some distant day, when it will be 
one both more difficult for Great Britain to make, and more 
disastrous to the Irish people in its results. 


THE BELGIAN ELECTIONS. 


F to be often sending Members to Parliament is to be 
happy, Belgium is a singularly fortunate country. 
Besides the occasional rapture of a dissolution, one-half of 
the Chamber of Deputies is returned every second year, 80 
that at the worst she can never pass more than one complete 
revolution of the seasons without the generous excitement of 
an election. The contest of June, 1884, was one of excep- 
tional importance. Elections were held in five out of the 
nine provinees into which Belgium is divided; the Liberals, 
who had long been in power, were badly beaten; and a 
Catholic Ministry was placed in office. Some of our readers 
will remember the wonder this event excited, and the con» 
fidence with which it was maintained to be purely accidental, 
and to be in no way indicative of the real mind of the nation. 
The King was implored to use his prerogative of dissolving the 
Chambers, in the belief that the four provinces in which elections 
would not naturally be held till 1886, would redress the 
balance that had been disturbed by the other five. No atten- 
tion was paid to this demand, and the new Ministers were 
freely taunted with their supposed unwillingness to face a 
revised popular verdict. Now the two years are over, and the 
remaining provinces have had the opportunity they were said 
to desire. They have used it, however, not to upset, but io 
confirm the judgment of the other five. What was a Liberal 
defeat in 1884, has become a Liberal rout in 1886. Elections 
have been held in Eastern Flanders, Hainault, Liége, and 
Limburg, with the result that the Catholic majority has risem 
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from 86 to 97, while the Liberal minority has fallen from 52 
to 41. If the second ballots, which are to be held on Tuesday, 
are favourable to the Catholics, it is calculated that Ministers 
will have the support of three-fourths of the Chamber. 
To some extent, probably, this victory may be traced to the 
recent labour riots. The strikes in the iron districts, and the 
Socialist propaganda with which they were associated, have no 
doubt alarmed the soberer part of the nation. The Liberals, 
indeed, have no more to do with these riots than the Catholics ; 
but it does not follow that a Liberal Government would be 
equally able to deal with a repetition of them. Such a 
Government could not live for a day, unless it was able to 
conciliate a substantial measure of Radical support; and in 
order to obtain this, it would constantly be tempted to coquet 
with the Socialists. Riots would be put down in the end; 
but there might be delay in giving the troops their instruc- 
tions, and an obvious desire on the part of the Government to 
make as little as possible of the dangers they had to meet. 
Something of the kind may be seen in France. The Government 
act with decision when the necessity becomes unmistakeable, 
but they are loth to recognise it while by straining a point 
they can shut their eyes to its existence. As we were warned 
some time back, the next winter in Belgium is not likely to 
find wages higher or work more plentiful, and in the absence 
of these evidences of reviving trade, there may be more out- 
breaks on the part of the workmen. With this prospect in 
view, a change of Government can have few charms for peace- 
able citizens, even if they are Liberals ; while to that electoral 
margin which cares little or nothing about party, and a great 
deal about the preservation of order, such a change would 
seem an act of madness. There is little question that this 
consideration has swelled the Ministerial majority. 

Other causes, however, have been at work of a more general 
and permanent character. The Catholic Ministers have behaved 
with remarkable prudence. They were obliged, immediately 
on entering office, to bring in an Education Bill, because the 
Catholic successes had been in a great measure due to the 
unpopularity of the law of 1879. By that law every commune 
had been compelled to maintain a school for giving secular 
instruction to the children of the district. To build a school 
and provide a teacher is a serious burden on a small village, 
and to see the school empty and the teacher idle is but a poor 
return for the money expended. But, in many cases, it 
was the only return. The Church had made an immense 
effort after the passing of the law of 1879, and _practi- 
cally covered the country with denominational schools. 
To these, Catholic parents naturally preferred to send their 
children, and as rural Belgium is almost wholly ‘Catholic 
the communal school was often altogether superfluous. The 
new Ministers had to find a remedy for this state of things, 
and they succeeded in doing this without giving the Liberals 
any just cause of complaint. The commune is not now 
obliged to open a school unless either there is no voluntary 
school, or unless twenty parents say that they cannot con- 
scientiously send their children to the voluntary school. Thus, 
a minority of twenty families can always insist upon having 
@ communal school set up for their exclusive use. When it is 
so set up, religion may not be included in the ordinary course 
of instruction if twenty parents object. By interposing their 
veto, they can compel the commune to institute separate religious 
classes for the majority of the children. In these two ways, even 
a very small minority of non-Catholics may either insist upon 
having a separate school provided for them, or upon sending the 
great majority of the children to get their religious teaching in a 
separate room. Naturally enough, many of the supporters of 
the Government thought these concessions exaggerated ; but 
the Cabinet stood firmly by them, and the law as finally 
passed, was just what an English Liberal Ministry might have 
proposed. In this way, the Catholics gave the best possible 
contradiction to the charges brought against them by their 
adversaries. The only people who could really be offended by 
the law were those doctrinaire politicians who are shocked that 
majorities should be allowed to spend their own money in edu- 
cating their own children in their own creed. This wise forbear- 
ance on the part of the Catholics is, as we may well believe, 
the second and principal cause of their recent victory. 
They were helped, however, by the action of the Liberals. 
They learnt nothing from the proved unpopularity of the 
law of 1879, and lost no opportunity of reminding the 
rural electors that if they came back to office, they meant to 
reimpose on every commune the obligation of maintaining a 
quite useless school. Under these circumstances, the electors 
were not likely to repent of what they had done. The benefits 





of the Catholic victory had been alloyed by no drawbacks, and 
the Liberals had been at special pains to make it clear that 
these benefits could only be retained by keeping the authors 
of them in power. Thus, the elections of last Tuesday supply 
no real cause for wonder. They are the natural outcome of 
common-sense on the one side, and of persistent intolerance on 
the other. 

We cannot but feel, however, that the very completeness of 
the Catholic triumph is in itself a source of danger. A Ministry 
which commands but a small majority in the Chamber ig 
necessarily on its best behaviour. It has but to point to the 
opposite benches to explain why it does not do this or that, 
We are not strong enough, it can say, to offend a single sup. 
porter, however hesitating or weak-kneed. We do not say that 
what you ask us to do is unreasonable. The simple fact that 
it is impracticable makes it unnecessary to consider this point. 
Weak Governments must do what they can, not what they 
would. The possession of a three-fourths majority is an 
insurmountable obstacle to the use of this language. Ministers 
have then to reject suggestions instead of putting them aside, 
and to do this with an eager and confident crowd behind them 
is not easy. By-and-by they are threatened by disaffection 
among their own followers, and this in turn is followed by 
dissensions in the Cabinet itself. Then Ministers yield to the 
temptation, and bring forward some injudicious measure. At 
first, no harm seems to come of it. The Opposition, indeed, 
grows more united and more hopeful, but it does not for that 
reason become stronger. Meanwhile, the causes of defeat are 
slowly maturing out of doors. The electoral margin comes 
by degrees to forget the follies of the Opposition in its alarm 
at the follies of the Ministry. From that moment the reaction 
is assured, and only waits for an election to make itself 
evident. It will be interesting to see whether a Ministry 0 
moderate and so enlightened as that which now governs 
Belgium has uniformly shown itself, will be able to resist this 
pressure. If it is able to resist it, it will be a good omen for 
Belgium, since it will show that the swing of the pendulum, 
which has so often undone the work of reason and common- 
sense, has at last lost its old power of mischief. 





THE RATING OF GROUND-RENTS. 


7. freeholders of London and of the great cities are not, 
we fancy. in much real danger from the Leasehold 
Enfranchisement Bills proposed by Mr. Broadhurst and Lord 
Randolph Churchill. The instinct of property is very strong 
in this country, and when such measures come to be debated, 
it will be seen that property in building land is just like pro- 
perty in anything else. It must either be left subject to the 
conditions of free contract, or it must be paid for at auction 
value, and in neither case are owners seriously hurt. They 
have not, as a rule, the slightest sentimental interest in such 
property, and they are not likely to allege that, as opinion 
now stands, it is any safer than Consols, If, therefore, they 
get Consols in exchange, the question is reduced to 
the simple one, whether the benefit to the community 
justifies expropriation; and of that the community, that 
is, Parliament, must, from the necessity of the case, remain 
sole judge. It may be that a swifter diffusion of freeholds is 
imperatively necessary to protect society from the enemies of 
property, and in that case compulsory sale would be perfectly 
justifiable. Ground landlords are, however, exposed to another 
danger, which is not only real, but exceedingly serious, so 
serious that the mere wind or rumour of it has made much of 
their property unsaleable ;.and that is the danger of being sub- 
jected to special rates. “Rates” seem lighter things than 
taxes, but they press far more heavily ; and a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be expelled office for doing what wretched 
little vestrymen do every day. To rate the ground-rents of 
the Bedford estate or the Portland estate as other muni- 
cipal property is rated, would be to reduce those estates 
one-fourth in value; and yet primd facie they ought to 
be so rated. Their owners benefit by the rates, that 
is, by the municipal order, salubrity, and amenity which 
make their property valuable, and they pay apparently 
nothing, a fact rendered all the more invidious by the accident 
that the owners of ground-rents are popularly believed to be 
the richest of the community. In reality this is not the case, 
the ground-rents of London, a few large blocks excepted, being 
subdivided to an extraordinary degree, and held in an unusual 
proportion by a powerless class,—the trustees for women and 
minors, who have bought them as properties absolutely secure, 
and free from variation. Still, it seems to be the case, owing 
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to the notoriety of the exceptions, and, of course, the supposi- 
tion greatly increases the vehemence of the attack. 

In reality, the rating of ground-rents, which seems at once 
so feasible and so just, would be a most unfair proceeding, for 
the extremely simple reason that they are rated already, and 
that if they were treated like house-rents, they would pay 
twice over. We recommend those who doubt this to read the 
unusually lucid pamphlet just published by Mr. 0. H. Sargent, 
of Lincoln’s Inn. We cannot agree with all his conclusions, 
holding that the ground-landlords ir the cities are much more 
like monopolists protected by law, and therefore just subjects 
of restraint, than he will admit; and we see no value in his 
argument that, as occupiers elect the vestries, occupiers should 
pay all rates. That may be quite true as a counsel of per- 
fection, but as practical advice it is thrown away on a demo- 
eracy. It is an incident of democracy that the many must 
decree taxes which the few will pay, and an exemption here 
and there is not worth fighting for. It is easier to make the 
democracy moderate. On this subject of ground-rents, how- 
ever, we can see no answer to Mr. Sargent’s propositions. Mr. 
Smith, when he bays a lease of Mr. De Vere, knows that he 
will be liable for the rates, and therefore pays so much the less 
ground-rent. That is certain, and the effect of that is that Mr. 
De Vere pays his share through Mr. Smith. He lets his property 
cheaper for that contract. To rate him again is to make him 
pay twice, without redress so long as his leases last ; that is, 
in fact, to strip him, and him only in all the community, of 
a portion of his property. The single justification for doing 
that would be that he gained an equivalent advantage from 
the expenditure of the extra rates, and this it would be most 
difficult to show. The landlord does, no doubt, gain something 
from that expenditure which the leaseholder does not, for the 
amenity of a city keeps up rents, and he has a perpetual interest 
in high rents, while a leaseholder has only a terminable interest ; 
but the difference is not great, and in practice could not be 
accurately ascertained. Tne surveyor who tried it would be 
landed in this dilemma, that as each lease approached its con- 
clusion, the landlord should pay something more,—an un- 
workable, and, in fact, preposterous scheme of municipal 
taxation. Moreover, the ground-rent owner is in an immense 
number of cases himself only a leaseholder, with as terminable 
an enjoyment as the occupier. We can only, when everything 
has been done, reach an approximation to justice, and the best 
arrangement attainable is to let the landlord, while the lease 
lasts, pay through his tenant. When the tenancy expires, of 
course, the landlord may be made to pay half—or, indeed, the 
whole—and be left to get his rates back in higher prices; but 
that is all that can be justly done, and that, in practice, would 
involve an impossible inquisition. 

How far does monopoly affect this question? Very little 
indeed. The fact that a man has a monopoly of anything, 
and especially of anything necessary, may justify the State in 
compelling him to sell it, and so breaking up the monopoly, 
or may justify Parliament, in extreme cases, in fixing a maxi- 
mum price, but cannot justify it in putting on Couble taxa- 
tion. Let us take a case which to a certain extent actually 
exists, and which is far more extreme than that of land. 
Suppose the Duke of Westminster to own—as he might own 
—all the salt-mines of England, and to be bent on getting 
a monopoly price for his mineral, which is, of course, an 
absolute necessity not only to the health of the people, but 
to their commercial prosperity. The State would have a 
clear right in that case to compel him to sell outright—the 
right arising, first, from the right of the community to exist in 
health, and secondly, from the fact that without the State the 
property would be valueless—or even to fix a maximum price 
for salt, but it would have no right whatever to double his 
Income-tax. He would be enjoying income legally his, and to 
take a part of it not taken from others would be plunder by 
legal violence, and not taxation at all. Yet it is this which is 
recommended when the rating of ground-rents is advised 
because of a monopoly which, unless one man owns a whole 
city, is at worst only partial, and in the majority of cases 
non-existent. Any legislation to diminish monopoly as, for 
example, legislation facilitating sales is, of course, expedient ; 
and it may be wise in extreme cases to break up monopolies 
violently by compelling sales—even Mr. Sargent is disposed to 
allow this, when one man owns a city and misuses his power— 
but double taxation can never be expedient, except upon 
grounds which would justify the impét progressif. They, 

however, do not apply to ground-rents, for the owners of those 
rents, so far from being exceptionally rich, as Mr. Broadhurst 
obviously fancies, are exceptionally poor. Ground-rents are 











held, like all specially secure property, in patches, by people 
who have little else ; and to subject them to rates would be, 
in most places, to put on them a special income-tax of four 


shillings in the pound. We might almost as well put it on 
Consols, because some Consol-holders are the richest of mankind. 








LEVITY. 

HE fascination which Mr. Labouchere’s speeches seems to 
exert over the mind cf the reading public in general, as 
well as over that particular class of thorough-going Radicals who 
might almost be called the “ Mountain,” if there were any 
Mountain possible in English politics, seems to indicate that in 
the present day, at all events, levity is likely to be regarded 
with positive favour. We will make an admission. Perhaps it 
is not unnatural that during the popularity, and even the 
ascendency, of so very earnest and enthusiastic a mind as Mr. 
Gladstone’s, there should be a certain reaction felt in the political 
arena, where that ascendency chiefly predominates, in favour of 
the quality which is in the most piquant contrast to that earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm. Otherwise levity is not in much request 
in any section of English society, English selfishness itself being 
too deeply and seriously bent upon securing its own ends, to 
underrate, either to itself or to anybody else, the vast im- 
portance it attaches to gaining them. Indeed, the attenuating 
circumstance which sometimes almost makes one inclined to 
treat levity with comparative favour, is that at least light- 
minded people cannot and do not claim for conspicuously 
and vulgarly selfish considerations that overpowering im- 
portance which men of gravity who are without humour 
and also without any noble enthusiasm sometimes appear to 
attach to them. One cannot imagine Mr. Labouchere suggest- 
ing that the world was out of joint, just because he was in danger 
of ruin. He would, we may suppose, treat even his own 
ruin with the same light air with which he would treat the ruin 
of the House of Lords, or the ruin of the Society of Friends. 
True levity is obliged by the very law of its being to make light 
even of itself; and to those who are sick of the dismal faces which 
selfish wealth makes at the prospect of even the slightest danger 
either to its property or to its amour propre, levity is almost 
tolerable, at least if it honestly treats its own interests with the 
same scorn with which it treats the interests of others. When 
Bertie Stanhope threw into his conversation with the Bishop of 
Barchester so light a scorn as to ask, ‘ Do they often move you, 
Bishop?’ and intimated that he had at one time thought of being 
a Bishop himself, it is impossible not to feel a certain satisfaction 
in the blow struck at unreal pomposity ; and though any kind of 
levity which is not witty and self-possessed never gives us this 
satisfaction, but like all merely impertinent things, is simply 
annoying, yet even such levity—stupid levity—is not so offen- 
sive as the often preposterous self-importance of selfish and 
narrow-minded vulgarity. It would be ridiculous to say that 
levity can claim any of the praise of genuine humility, for levity 
only makes light of self because it makes light of everything; but 
even to make light of everything equally, is better than to be 
absorbed in one thing only, and that the most insignificant 
thing of all,—one’s own self-interest. Levity is a sort of thistle- 
down ; it floats everywhere, and everywhere plants the germs of 
a prickly and forbidding weed. But though nothing shows more 
fecundity and more aptitude for wasting all the moral riches 
of Nature than levity, at least it is not guilty of that strenuous 
attachment to its own demerits which distinguishes the more 

malignant forms of selfish pride. 

Perhaps, even, it might not be too much to say that the best 
and highest natures ought to be capable of a certain levity 
in dealing with what is, relatively at all events, insignificant in 
relation to the greater ends of life. All true humour implies a 
capacity for levity in dealing with what is intrinsically light ; it 
is only priggish earnestness which is always on stilts, and cannot 
treat even trifles as if they were trifles. The reason levity is 
sometimes so popular in society is not that average men really 
like to see life belittled and made trivial, but that a certain 
lightness in dealing with what is light, is a good guarantee 
against that habit of laying an equal stress on every asser- 
tion which is so fatal to true discrimination, and even to 
true earnestness. When once we are quite sure that a man or 
a woman does not think the world likely to go to ruin only 
because a customary practice or institution has disappeared, we 
are ready to appreciate that man’s or that woman’s earnestness 
in relation to any practice or institution to which earnestness 
is really appropriate. Levity, of course, properly means only 
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the habit of treating lightly that which is serious; and it is not 
levity at all which treats lightly only that which is trivial. 
But still, what is serions and what is trivial being matters on 
which judgments differ, and to some extent rightly differ in 
the case of different characters and circumstances, it is always 
a step gained for the appreciation of true earnestness to know 
that there were things about which no deep concern was expressed, 
especially if these were things which affected the private interests 
of the man who showed the unconcern. Men who are equally 
solemn on every subject, are hardly capable of true earnestness 
on any. Indeel, though we do not attribute levity to a 
pompous ass, it is not because his self-importance is in any 
respects better than levity, but because levity implies at 
least more mobility of mind than self-importance, in its 
ridiculous eagerness, can ever attain to. It is as easy to 
make too much of what is trivial, as it is to make too 
little of what is important, and the former is very much the 
commoner vice of the two,—at all events in this country, 
where life is taken almost as seriously even by the most gross 
and selfish beings, as it is by the spiritual enthusiasts who 
sacrifice their life to the promotion of the highest ends. For 
ope person whose character comes to grief from genuine in- 
difference to great ends, there are probably ten whose character 
comes to grief from selfish and ruinous eagerness for small ends, 
Still, after admitting that levity is un-English, and a com- 
paratively uncommon sort of vice in this country, it must be 
admitted also that it is, perhaps, of all forms of moral evil, the least 
likely to be overcome. A very common form of warning addressed 
some fifty years ago to children who professed that they did not 
care for anything for which it was desirable that they should 
care, was, “ ‘Don’t care’ comes to the gallows.” On the whole, 
that was hardly accurate. “ Don’t care” comes to the Bankruptcy 
Court much oftener than to the gallows. ‘ Don’t care,” when 
it is genuine, is hardly up to the commission of a great crime. 
Tt does not care enough for any human end to commit the sort 
of crimes by which life is forfeited. Still, though “ don’t care” 
does not very often come to the gallows, it attains seldomer to 
anything great and good than any other form of human defect. 
A man may be educated ont of narrowness, or chastened out of 
selfishness, or purified from passion; but for true levity, which 
finds nothing in life worth a great effort, which recognises 
nothing that can wound deep, nothing that can greatly elate, 
nothing that can fill the heart with gratitude, nothing that can 
bow it in despair, nothing that can string it up to high 
endurance, there seems to be absolutely no cure. Indeed, 
there would be more prospect of developing an immortal 
soul in a moth, than in a being who, having been intro- 
duced to all the changes and chances of this human lot, 
finds in them occasion only for giddiness of mind and 
fickleness of heart, for joking, laughing, idling, gossip- 
ing, and ringing the changes on empty excitements and 
emptier disappointments. Perhaps levity is almost the only 
state of mind of which one may say that it does not seem even 
to afford the materials of growth. Sin may bring repentance, 
crime may bring suffering by which even a light nature may be 
condensed into something strong and significant, and in such 
repentance or such suffering there is the possibility of strength. 
But levity too great for any anguish of repentance or any 
impulse to crime, levity which, if it is intelligent at all, 
bases itself upon a theory of cynicism, and if it is nots 
wastes itself away in ever-dwindling pleasures, seems to 
lead nowhere, to be incapable alike of intense joy or in- 
tense grief, of triumph or of shame, of anything better 
than a thrill of agreeable surprise on the one hand, or a thrill 
of disagreeable mortification on the other. Yet certainly, un- 
English as levity is, it is less un-English than it used to be, 
because every succeeding age appears to imply a more common 
and more extended dissipation of men’s natures among a variety 
of energies and pleasures, and all such dissipation tends to the 
characteristic temperament which breeds levity,—the tempera- 
ment which delights in everything by turns, and in nothing 
long, which substitutes many acquaintances for a few friendships, 
many hobbies for a few studies, many philanthropies for a few 
affections, many emotions for a few passions, and many enthu- 
siasms for one religion. 
IMPRESSIONIST DESCRIPTIONS. 
R. BOSWORTH SMITH, while writing his little book 
on “Rome and Carthage,” one of the best of an ex- 





difficulty all historians have felt in deciding as to the path by 
which Hannibal crossed from Gaul into Italy. There are plenty 
of accounts of the march, and all manner of details are given; 
but there are no descriptions such as might enable a modern 
traveller or soldier to be certain that he had found the route, 
He himself, we believe, tried in an expedition of his own to 
solve the problem, and thinks he succeeded; but there are still 
elements of doubt, and in a momentary access of petulance, he 
declares that the ancients never noticed natural appearances, 
They cared nothing about them, and they did not record them, 
The statement is certainly true, as anybody will find who 
tries to realise the scenery of ancient Italy without any 
help from the poets; but is the explanation correct? The 
moderns are supposed to see the things their eyes rest 
on, and to care about the facts of Nature; but it is 
astonishing how many books of travel you may read without 
being able to gather anything like a clear idea of the external 
aspect of the country you are interested in. The travellers 
either do not care, or they do not see, or they think their readers 
will not be interested in such things as the detail of scenery, or 
they are too ambitious to put down “ mere sketches ” which will 
not reveal to anybody their own acumen. The inquirer possessed 
of a visualising curiosity—there is such a thing, though the 
words may seem affected—the inquirer, that is, who cannot 
rest till his eyes call up the scenes in which he is interested, is 
constantly compelled to rely on poem and novel for the details 
which the traveller, apparently out of perversity, refuses to 
supply. Take New York State, forexample. There are visitors 
enough, in all conscience, to New York, and among those visitors 
quite a sufficient number write books about the State; and those 
books find readers, for the curiosity of Englishmen about the 
American State of which they hear most is endless. Yet we 
can ask in full security of any one of those thousands of readers 
whether he ever obtained from any of those books the smallest 
notion of the general scenery of New York State, or 
of any section of it outside the suburbs of the great city. 
How many will tell us straight off whether there are 
hedges, or only fences ; if the village streets are usually planted, 
or bare; whether lanes exist as distinguished from roads; if it is 
possible to “cross country ” on horseback, or if anything pre- 
vents that; whether the roads are straight, or, as in England, 
laid out by engineers anxious to economise labour, but careless 
of time; what is the prevailing colour of the forest; if the 
“clearings” are clear, or filled, as they would be in England, 
with clumps left for effect ; or even whether the hills are sharp or 
rounded, a difference which entirely modifies the general effect of 
scenery. Is water a frequently present constituent in the pros- 
pect P? Is the eye constantly interrupted except when gazing 
from a hill—we have a fancy this is the case—and does the 
clearness of the air, devoid as it isof English sea-borne moisture, 
materially increase the range of vision, as in some countries it 
does to such a bewildering extent? ‘The novelists tell us these 
things incidentally, and we can get patches of true light about 
New York State from Fenimore Cooper and his successors, and 
rays are shot on the path by the local poets; but the travellers 
will tell us nothing. Hither they do not see, or they will 
not record, and consequently half their work is thrown 
away, from the want of a few touches which, if they 
would only remember, they could give without an effort. 
New England interests us, who never saw it, almost painfully ; 
but we had read literally scores of books about its villages, 
before we realised how they would disappoint visitors with 
English eyes by what would seem their squalor, the wooden 
houses, the neglected gardens, the dreary orchards, the half- 
finished look of everything, which arises partly from want of 
taste, partly from the unwillingness to expend valuable labour 
on the unproductive. It is just the same with Australia. 
Henry Kingsley went there, it is true, and where he 
went, he, being a Kingsley, could not help seeing; but just 
let anybody try by reading visitors’ accounts to make clear 
to himself the external differences between Tasmania, New 
South Wales, and Victoria, three Colonies which must, merely 
from circumstances of climate, be as different as England is 
from Algeria, or Algeria from Lombardy. There are hundreds 
of books about New Zealand, and just show us a passage in one 
of them mentioning that the first specialty of New Zealand is 
wind, an endless, remorseless, persistent blowing of air from the 
Pacific, which even residents never cease to notice, and which to 
new-comers occasionally makes life almost unbearable. There is 
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ums, and eucalypti, and “rolling plains,” and the colour of 


the hills; but of the general effects it is nearly impossible to 
find a well-recorded trace. The present writer imagines, pos- 
gibly without reason, of course, that he can catch the general 
impression of a scene described in print, and the books on 
Australia which he has not read must certainly be few, but 
with the exception of some scenes near Sydney, he can in 
Australia visualise next to nothing; and inquiring of other 
much-reading men, he finds they all angrily assent. They have 
learned a little from family photographs, but from books next 
to nothing. 

Of all places about which this is true, however, commend us 
to India. The Anglo-Indians are like Mr. Bosworth Smith’s 
Romans in this, as in many other respects, and positively 
cannot describe. Cross-examine any one of them, even if he be 
soldier or sportsman, as to the look of the places other than 
cities that he has seen, and note the intolerable vagueness of 
his answers. There are thousands here in London interested, 
pecuniarily or otherwise, in Calcutta, and how many of them 
know that for two hundred miles north of it there is not an 
undulation, that all roads are red and not dust-colour, that over 
a space, say, of sixteen thousand square miles a man sitting in 
a balloon would see what seemed to him unbroken forest, with 
silver threads winding through it, forest which conceals every- 
thing, yet is teeming, brimming over with human life, and is in 
itself half orchard? Who knows that the Himalayas, till their 
awful majesty has slowly caught you, are neither beautiful 
nor grand, and except at a single spot in their endless range 
are entirely without the charm of water; or that the far 
more insignificant Vindhya range is, in spots, of overpowering 
beauty; or that the general effect of the Northern plains in 
the cold weather is that of a God-abandoned ugliness worse 
than that of the great Russian plain; or that in Central India, 
which no one ever hears of, are literally thousands of lovely 
glens ; or that Madras, as Mr. Grant Duff has recently told us, 
is a wilderness of scenes which, if they existed in Europe, would 
draw all the landscape-painters of the world, and make those 
who love scenery, and especially those who love rich wildness, 
the wildness which is not naked but clothed, sick with longing 
to dwell among them for ever? “India,” of course, has no 
scenery, for India is a continent; but nobody will tell us about 
any part of it in any intelligible way, or give the slightest 
adequate notion of its endless variety, and startling peculiarities. 
Who knows that in India there is a rose-coloured city, not red, 
but rose-coloured ; yet who that has heard of India has not 
heard of Jeypore, the city where the Prince reigns whose fore- 
fathers were reigning and were antique when Alexander crossed 
the Jhelum ? We ask any fair-minded and truthful man whether 
he does not think that sleepy lassitude is the characteristic, the 
special “note” of Indian cities and villages. The note, on the 
contrary, is bustle,—bustle as in Cheapside, or in the fullest bit 
of the Boulevard des Italiens; bustle such as is possible only 
where population swarms, where every one works +o eat, where 
all men are sociable, where all love noise and chatter, and where 
all life, except the life of non-working women, transacts itself in 
the open air. There are scores of descriptions of Indian 
cities, but there is scarcely one of them—certainly not one of 
them popular—which gives even the faintest impression of an 
Indian city as it is. 


Yes; here is one, and it brings us, we fancy, close to the heart 
of the puzzle. Thinner book shall no man ever read than Mr. 
Edwin Arnold’s “India Revisited,” a mere series of hasty 
letters tossed off—often in illness, we believe—for his paper at 
home. There is scarcely an effort at thinking in them; nothing 
that will be of the smallest use to anybody who hopes he may 
make of India a subject in the House of Commons; nothing 
that will help anybody perplexed with that great problem. 
And yet, thin as the book is, and hasty as it is, and free of 
thought as it strives to be, no one who takes it up will lay it 
down, and no one will lay it down without knowing that he has 
obtained something he never possessed before, that he has 
solidly benefited in some way which, even to himself, he can 
hardly explain. Why, somehow, has the air grown hot, and all 
around widened itself, and life become full, over-full, choke-full, 
of new figures, unintelligible, graceful, pleasant, indescribably 
interesting, but not us? The answer is simple; the reader has 
seen India, or part of it, as if he had been there himself, and 
had looked out with the eyes of a habitué, and also of a poet, and 
also of an amused, and excited, and observant child. Reading 
it is not in the least like reading ; it is like looking at a series of 





water-colours, hastily done, hardly pictures, sometimes careless 
to contempt, but with effects which, on the memory, are in- 
delible. It is “impressionist” work purely, but of its kind 
nearly perfect, as in this little passage, which we pick only for 
its odd suggestiveness of a world which is not like ours,—a 
world full of men who are childlike, and yet canny; so clever, 
and yet so stupendously credalous. Mr. Arnold was talking 
to Kasinath, a “ Jain” (Buddhist of Western India who thinks 
it on the whole a counsel of perfection to go naked, but does not 
always follow the counsel) and a jeweller :—“ This Jain, who 
maintained that his faith was older than Buddhism—bahut 
purana mat—was a Digambara, and held that all women must 
be born in another life as men before they can attain moksha, or 
release. Immensely wealthy, and still accumulating money, the 
Jain goldsmith’s eyes were hollow with fasting, and he was 
acknowledged even by the Pundit—who looked on him as nastika, 
a heathen—to be an excellent man, and true to the five prohibi- 
tions against killing, lying, stealing, adultery, and worldly- 
mindedness. Kasinath, however, frankly confessed that the 
second sin was hard to avoid in business; ani I heard, indeed, 
that not long ago some conscientious Jains begged the adminis- 
tration in Jeypore not to plant peepul trees in the gold and 
silver bazaar, because every Hindu knows that the peepul 
leaves whisper to Rishabha, or to Yama (Pluto), every word 
they hear, and nobody can possibly buy and sell, in a world like 
ours, with any chance of profit, if a peepul tree is always 
listening.” Why will no one give us New York State, or an 
Australian Colony, as a morsel of India is given in this book ? 
The answer, we greatly fear, is Mr. Bosworth Smith’s un- 
pleasant one about the Romans, that the majority of travellers 
do not care, and therefore do not see; and that if they did 
care like Mr. Arnold, they would see, even if they could not 
describe like him, and that then we should see too. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


GOOD FRIDAY AMONG THE MEXICAN PENITENTES. 

[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
Tue godlessness of the Western States of America is too well- 
known to need description again, and I am told that the 
practices of the sect of Penitentés among the Mexicans, who are 
almost all Roman Catholics, have often been described for the 
reading public. For myself, though I have lived in the country 
long enough to know that the sadness of Good Friday ana the 
gladness of Easter pass alike unnoticed, and even generally 
unknown to the majority, in this worldly Western life, yet I had 
never till this year realised with what awful reality the event 
which the observance of Good Friday commemorates, is brought 
back to the devout among the despised race with which we mix 
every day. The contrast between the white men, who do not 
even know what the day means, and the dark men, who have 
often died of their wounds, is startling in the extreme. The tone 
of the following extract—from the leading paper of the 
leading city of the West—which appears as, and really is 
to very many here, an item of news, shows more clearly than any 
statement of facts can show, the incredible ignorance and in- 
difference regarding the greatest event in the world’s history 
which is bred by the selfish, hurrying, changing life of a new 
country :— 





“Goop Fripay.—To-day is observed in the Christian Church as 

the anniversary of the most solemn of events—the crucifixion of 
Christ. It is called ‘Gcod’ because of the benefits conferred on the 
world by His death. Good Friday is the only day in the year on 
which mass is not celebrated in the Catholic church. Services in 
both Catholic and Episcopal churches are remarkable for length and 
solemnity. In some of the Denver churches, services commenced 
Jast evening. To-day, in many of the churches a long ‘agony ser- 
vice,” in commemoration of Christ’s agony on the Cross, will be 
celebrated. The solemnity of the day and its observance is in strong 
contrast with the joy of Easter Sunday-—the celebration of Christ’s 
resurrection from the dead.” 
This is the language of a man writing about some strange 
custom of foreign countries. The contrast between Good Friday 
and Easter Sunday seems to appear to him as a remarkable 
coincidence only. 

In the little town of W——, everything was going on 
just as usual, and the day was hardly known but as 
the day on which the Penitentés would “perform.” At 
the ranche, when we left in the morning, the horses them- 
selves were not less ignorant of its being any special 
day than were the men who drove them. The sect of the 
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Penitentés is fast dying out under the profound disapprobation 
of the white population, most of the Mexicans themselves, and 
particularly of the priests, who have excommunicated all who 
persist in belonging to the order. I have not been able to learn 
much about the tenets of the faith, to which, by-the-bye, only 
the men belong; and as the fact of holding it is kept as strictly 
secret as possible, it is difficult to find out whether the austerity 
of the creed produces a corresponding holiness of life. But so 
far as I have been able to learn, those few whore secret has 
slipped out do seem to be good and earnest men. The only 
outward sign of the order is the torture endured on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday in Holy Week. The pressure which has 
been brought to bear upon the self-appointed victims, has driven 
the devout little band that still holds out, to perform their 
penance in as quiet and unostentatious a way as possible. In 
days gone by, the procession used to be formed in the main 
streets of the towns, and move slowly—to the sound of music, 
and labouring under the burden of heavy crosses which strained 
the heart sometimes even to bursting—to the holy symbol before 
which the penitents were to imitate the sufferings of their 
Master. Here the bearing of heavy crosses and the scourging 
are the only two tortures now used; but further South the 
path is strewn with cactus, and the penitents are tied to, and left 
to hang upon, the cross for hours. Many and many a time 
death has been the result. There is, close here, a mud house in 
the shape of a coffin, that used to be the scene of the scourging. 
One devotee lay down in the doorway, and begged every one to 
step on his already mutilated body in passing in and out. 
In the night he was carried away for burial. Now, in each 
Mexican settlement here, a little log hut plastered with mud is the 
unpretending building which shelters the sufferersin the intervals 
of prayer which fill up the holy days. Good Friday is, of course, 
the last and greatest of the three. This year, the sky was gloomy 
from early morning, and became darker as the hour of the solemn 
rites approached. It was not till late in the afternoon that we 
reached the scene, which has made a deep impression on my 
mind. We rode from the town to the settlement, some two 
miles away, through a heavy rain, which made everything look 
doubly gloomy. Just as we reached the top of a little hill which 
overlooks the spot, the solemn procession issued from its humble 
church, and passed through the line of burden-crosses stacked by 
the side of the path. The scene was impressive in the extreme. 
The clouds were now black as night, the thunder rolled inces- 
santly, and the lightning flashed over the great cross, set on the 
barren slope of a still more barren hill-side, towards which the 
penitents were moving. As we watched, the unhappy penitents, 
masked and wearing nothing except their white drawers, 
their backs already streaming with blood, moved very slowly 
through the cold, drenching rain. Every one was attended by two 
men, who continued a ceaseless, low and solemn chant. At each 
alternate step, the penitent swung over his shoulder a heavy 
scourge of cactus and cutting grass, which fell, each time, 
with a sharp report that we could hear far off, making the blood 
fly from the old weunds. This they continued all the long two 
hundred yards to the cross, and back to the church. Then they 
would go again over the same course, staggering under a burden 
almost, if not quite, more than the heart could bear without 
breaking. The sight was too sad to make us wish to see it all, 
but we came away deeply impressed by the fact that among the 
ignorant and despised there are many who—however mis- 
takenly—willingly, gladly, because they think that Christ 
approves it, go through—even in some cases to death—what 
we should not dare to face. H. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a ae. 
ULSTER AND HOME-RULE. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’| 
Sir,—Is not your correspondent “A Son of Ulster’s” letter a 
testimony to the mischief of the policy he advocates? He talks 
of his fellow-Irish as “a turbulent neighbouring people,” and 
‘another country with whom they do not wish for any close 
political identification.” It is just because the English settled 


in Ireland have always insisted on looking to England more 
than to Ireland, that the Irish rightly wish them forced either 
to leave the country they regard as alien, or to accept some re- 
modelling of institutions which will draw them into closer 
harmony with them. 

Your correspondent cannot ignore geography, and the whole 








of the sentiment which the English are at last desirous to con. 
ciliate will be violated if Ulster persists in Separation. The 
cession of Savoy to France, of Holstein to Germany, of Alsace 
and part of Lorraine to Germany, are not cases in point, 
because in none of these cases did the Imperial Government 
remain the same after the cession as before. A case more 
strictly parallel might be created if the West End of London 
were to claim to be separated from the rest when London has a 
Municipal Government. 

The revolt of the Southern provinces of the Netherlands in 
1830 was chiefly on religious grounds; but that, again, wag 
complete separation, and therefore not to the point. Unlike 
Mr. Hughes, in common with many provincial Liberals, I find 
myself, with regret, in opposition to the Spectator, but must 
support the Bill in its main contention. 

Meanwhile, can you, Sir, help us to some information as to 
the numbers at the back of Mr. D. Briggs, the Protestant 
Nationalist ? If counties Antrim and Down insist on stand- 
ing alone in the remodelling of our Government, it may be 
proved desirable to let them try the experiment, just as in the 
foundation of the Dominion of Canada, or the Confederate 
Australia, same latitude was given. But it will be a com- 
promise which will much mar the value of our action.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Rugby, May 31st. H. Lex Warner, 


THE TORIES AND HOME-RULE. 
(To rae Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—Guided greatly by your thoughtful teaching, I have been 
familiarising my mind with the most disagreeable possibility 
that it might be my duty at the coming Election to support the 
Conservative who will contest this borough against a Glad- 
stonian Liberal. But after Mr. Parnell’s revelation of Tory 
tactics, how can a Liberal Unionist support a Conservative? A 
few months ago, according to Mr. Parnell, the Conservative 
leaders were willing to grant “to Ireland a statutory Legisla- 
ture, with a right to protect her own manufactures, and this 
would have been coupled with a settlement of the Irish Land 
Question, on the basis of purchase, on a larger scale than that 
now proposed by the Prime Minister.” One stands aghast 
at such an insane scheme, and that it should have been 
proposed by those who now pose as defenders of the Union, 
is enough to make him suppose that politics are as utterly dis- 
sociated from morality, as when the Roman Emperorship was 
sold to Didius Julianus by the Pretorian Guards. I, for one, at 
least, cannot now on any account support a Conservative, for 
an ordinary Conservative has really only one policy,—the policy, 
viz., of “ follow-my-leader.” Mr. Gladstone’s integrity is entire, 
and even those who have doubted the expediency of his Home- 
rule policy must begin to trust his wisdom too. ‘“ Pervertunt 
homines ea, que sunt fundamenta nature, cum utilitatem ab 
honestate sejungunt.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. T. BANKHEAD. 
Corstorphine House, North Shields, June 8th. 


[Did our correspondent read Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s reply, 
which seemed, to the House of Commons at least, sufficiently 
plain and categoricalP And has he read Lord Carvarvon’s 
frank account of the interview to which Mr. Parnell may be 
supposed to have alluded ?—Ep. Spectator.] 


MR. WATTS’S PICTURE. 
(To rHE EDITOR OF THE se SPECTATOR.” j 

S1r,—I am really reluctant to trouble you again about my ill- 
fated sonnet to Mr. Watts’s picture; but in your last issue, 
while the writer of the Grosvenor Gallery notice sets matters 
right as regards the relation of sonnet to picture, he still clings 
to the mistake in the title I have already more than once 
corrected. May I, therefore, be allowed to point out that (if 
Mr. Blackburn and the printer are quite right) the true title is 
“The Soul’s Prism,” not “ Prison,” which was only a printer’s 
error in the first edition of the catalogue, but since set right P— 
I an, Sir, &e., WattTer CRANE. 

Beaumont Lodge, Shepherd’s Bush, W., June 8th. 

[We have no doubt that “Mr. Blackburn and the printer” 
and Mr. Walter Crane are quite right, though we do not in the 
least know the meaning of either the title or the sonnet.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 


LLOYD JONES.—A SEQUEL. 

{To tHe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—I should be glad if you would allow me to correct two 
slight mistakes in my letter of the 5th inst. under the above 
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heading. I find that Mrs. Lloyd Jones before her marriage did | 


not work in a factory, Lut at home; and that she attended the 
classes of her future husband for instruction in writing, not in 
reading.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. L. 





“ MELENCOLIA.” 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir, —The original of the “‘ Melercolia” so powerfully described 
by Thomson in “The City of Dreadful Night,” is to be found 
in a strange and terrible picture by Albert Diirer, bearing the 
game title. Melencolia is there represented as a female figure, 
seated by the sea-shore, her head thoughtfully resting upon one 
hand, her gaze—turned away from the towered city in the dis- 
tance—seeking to penetrate into infinite space. Her folded 
wings are emblematic of impotent aspiration; a book, closed 
and useless as her wings, rests upon her knees; an hour-glass 
aud a bell mark the time as it glides away. The sun is sinking 
into the ocean, and darkness will soon envelop the earth. There 
is a rainbow, whose splendour awakens no interest in the 
sphinx-like face,—a: face that bears no trace of baser passions. 
She holds in her right hand a pair of compasses and acircle, the 
emblem of that eternity on which her thoughts are fixed. Various 
instruments appertaining to the arts and sciences lie scattered 
around her; after having made use of them, she has laid 
them aside, and has fallen into a profound reverie. The magic 
square suggests her study of the more mystic sciences; the 
smokeless censer, the emptiness of mere ceremonial religion ; the 
keys at her girdle are typical of mistrust and doubt, or symbolic 
of her fierce wish to unlock the doors to all knowledge. A child, 
* with budding wings, gazes wonderingly at a primer, in blissful 
ignorance of the sadness of heart which knowledge has here 
brought to its possessor. A bat, spreading its ominous wings, 
flutters above, bearing a pennon with the inscription, “ Melen- 
colia.” 

In thus calling attention to Diirer’s marvellous work, I do not 
wish to fix any charge of plagiarism upon the poet. But I do wish 
to suggest, as matter for legitimate speculation, how far Burton— 
born towards the end of the century whose earlier years wit- 
nessed the close of the great artist’s career—may or may not 
have been influenced in his choice of a subject by contemplating 
the “ Melencolia” of Diirer. I cannot help thinking that the 
sixteenth-century philosopher and the nineteenth-century poet 
were alike under the influence of the mystical German, whose 
passionless figure—disconsolate through excess of knowledge, 
and through want of means to use it rightly—seems sadly 
suggestive of the question put by some in our days, not by the 
solitude of the sea-shore, but in the more awful solitude of 
great cities, “Is life worth living ?’—I am, Sir, &c., 

28 Duncombe Road, Hornsey Rise. W. H. Harper. 





POETRY. 
aap Ss 
IDYLLS OF THE ILIAD.—XI. 
DOLON. 
Doton, Eumedes’ son, was swift of foot, 
But mean of form, nor in the battle-field 
Of count, nor in the councils of the chiefs, 
And greed possessed his soul. Though countless store 
Of brass and gold was in his father’s house, 
And he the only heir to all his wealth, 
Yet lust of riches ever drave him on, 
As Eurus drives a galleon o’er the sea 
Of some fond merchant, who for love of gain 
Barters his life. So Dolon; for when night 
Was gathered round the Trojans on the plain, 
Spake Hector, “ Now, since darkness stays our path, 
And these cowed Greeks, till morning dawn, are safe 
Within their fencework, who among you all 
Ts bold to grasp the prize I offer him ? 
Whoso across the plain to yonder ships 
Shall win his unseen way, and bring report, 
‘Whether the wonted watchmen pace their round, 
Or haply hope forsake them, and they plan 
Some instant flight, him shall the choicest steeds, 
His prize, and costliest chariot of the Greeks 
Bear through the opened Scxan gate to Troy, 
-And men of after years shall praise his name.” 
‘So Hector spake, standing by Ilus’ tomb, 
Because he knew not that the gods ordained 








Short breathing time to Troy, and sudden doom. 
But straight in Dolon’s mind arose a strife 

As, at the issuing forth of some great stream, 

This way and that the meeting waters strive, 

The river and the sea, and toss their waves, 

And mingle tumult, till the one prevails ; 

So coward love of life, and greed of gain, 

Battled in Dolon’s heart, till, at the last, 

Greed conquered, and the man stood forth, and spake : 
“Hector, my manly soul within me prompts 

To seek the ships, and hither bring report, 
Whether the wonted watch be set, or hope 
Forsake them, and they plan some instant flight ; 
But do thou take thy sceptre in thy hand, 

And swear me a great oath that thou wilt give 
Achilles’ chariot and his steeds, my prize, 

To bear me through the Scwan gate to Troy, 

That men of after years may praise my name. 
Then will I bring true tidings, and will go, 

Yea, if need be, to Agamemnon’s ship, 

Where sit, belike, the princes in debate, 

Whether to fly or battle to the end.” 

So spake he, feigning manhood ; for he knew 
Xanthus and Balius, Achilles’ steeds, 

Swift as the wind, one bay, one flecked with white, 
Beyond all price. And Hector sware the oath : 
And round his shoulders Dolon slung his bow, 
And donned a grey wolf’s hide, and on his head 

A marten’s fur, close fitted, to beseem 

Some prowling beast of night, and, spear in hand, 
Shoreward through darkness took his treacherous way ; 
Not to return. For near the bivouac lurked 
Tydeides, with the comrade of his choice, 
Odysseus, versed in wiles; they from the ships, 
At Nestor’s bidding, had come forth to spy 

The Trojans’ purpose ; now, upon the sand, 
Strewn with the slain, they crouched, while Dolon passed ; 
Then, when his path had measured such a space, 
As two stout mules, straining a deep-plunged plough, 
May outstrip oxen in a furrow’s length, 

Sprang in pursuit. And Dolon fled; but they, 
As wary hounds that chase a fleet-foot hare, 
Follow untiring, nor does bush, nor ditch, 

Foil them, nor mazy threadings of the wood ; 

So they, untiring, chased their fleet-foot prey, 
Checking, with hunters’ skill, his backward path. 
And now they neared the ships, and Diomede 
Was strengthened by Athene, lest some Greek, 
Loitering without the trench, should snatch his prize ; 
And stretched his hand, and grasped his caitiff foe, 
And, after short stern question, and return 

Of traitorous answer, and relentless scoff 

At proffered ransom and at piteous prayer, 

Shore, with one stroke, e’en as he spake, his head 
From off his shoulders, as a woodman shears 

An undergrowth that twines about his feet. 

And Dolon fell, as a snake falls, that lies 

Coiled on a wayside bank, and rears its head, 
Hissing, and some chance traveller, passing by, 
Strikes with his staff, and sunders, and the coils 
Straightway are loosened, and the thing lies dead. 
So Dolon’s limbs were loosened, and the life 

Fled from him, and his slayers went their way. 








Q. Oats. 
ART. 
ee 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
WE just mentioned in our first notice of this Exhibition, Mr. 
E. F. Brewtnall’s imaginative landscape work. Of this, there 
are two good specimens here, landscapes combined with figure, 
and cleverly combined, both from the natural and the fanciful 
point of view. The first of these is called “ Following the Plough,” 
and is a high, narrow picture, with a flock of crows wheeling 
about in the air above the ploughman’s head; the second is a 
shepherd taking his flock to fold in winter-time. Both of these 
have good qualities of design, and that little touch of fancy which 
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both show is very acceptable in an Exhibition which, like this isa 
somewhat over-prosaic, or at all events, over-literal one. Sir John 
Gilbert at one end of the Society, and Mr. Brewtnall and Mr. 
Goodwin at the other, are almost the only members who occa- 
sionally fall asleep, and dream pictures wherein folk ‘can read 
strange matters.” The rest have opened their eyes almost too 
widely, got so near to hill and stream and sea, that they have 
lost all but the details of Nature; they see parts of a landscape, 
but hardly the landscape itself. By the way, a word should be 
said here for Mr. Cuthbert Rigby’s “ Sea-fell in Winter,” in 
which this comparatively new member shows a considerable 
grasp of the desolation and grandeur of the snow-covered 
mountain, and in which he has not frittered away the 
effect of the scene by any trivial picturesque or seutimental 
details. If folks want to see what Nature is not like, they 
may be pretty confidently referred to Mr. Collingwood Smith’s 
“Amalfi,” which, both in its colour and its exaggeration of 
drawing, is singularly incorrect. Not to mention other matters, 
the columns which support the pergola in this composition have 
been exaggerated to about three times their actual height, with 
the result of producing an entirely false impression of the scene; 
and this has been done apparently with deliberate intention on 
the part of the artist. This chromo-lithozraphie style of art 
dies hard, for it appeals to the ignorance and superficiality of so 
many people; it shows those who have never really looked at 
anything, just what they fancy the world is like,—a place dotted 
with thin bright colours and uumeaning groups of person- 
ages, made picturesque by heaping a lvt of colours together 
heterogeneously ; or interesting, by a bandit with bandaged legs, 
a blind beggar, or a crumbling tower. 


Rather interesting, from the personal point of view, are Mr, 
Walter Duncan’s Indian scenes, of which there are several here. 
“The Shell-gatherers of Ceylon,” two native children sitting 
under a palm-tree; ‘“ Bathing at Benares in the Early Morning,” 
showing the great flight of stairs at the Dhora Samel bathing- 
ghat; and a single figare carrying a water-pot down to a stream, 
called, ‘Where Lotus-blossoms are Found.” These-are all 
notable as work done from a strong prepossession towards its 
subject-matter, and also for being in the main true representatives 
of their scenes; for though Mr. Duncan painted Eastern pic- 
tures first of all when his knowledge of those climes was bounded 
by the tropical department at the Crystal Palace, he has lately 
studied them in India; and the present ones are the results of 
actual experience. ‘I'he one thing of which they convince us 
is the unsuitability of Indian subjects for English works of art. 
Mr. Duncan is quite exceptionally skilful as a workman in 
water-colour, and has, moreover, when he will give it play, 
a considerable vein of rough poetry in his work; but out 
of this Indian fad of his, he gets nothing but uninteresting 
costume-pictures, at the best fit to be reproduced on a large 
screen for the instruction and amusement of a Sunday-school. 
It is a pity, too, for he is a genuine artist, and, would he but 
learn the lesson that “ that is best which liest nearest,” he might 
do good work. Perhaps now that he has roved so far afield to 
gather the lotus, he will sit down and eat it, to some good 
artistic purpose. Even if the result was a nightmare, it would 
be better than nothing. A nightmare, indeed! That is 
just what this Gallery wants to redeem it from vacuity. 
Some hint of the awful, the terrible, the dramatic, the 
incongruous—some forgetting of conventions, of respecta- 
bility, of accuracy, of blamelessness. All true art is a true 
reflection of life, whether it be the life of fact, or the life of 
imagination; and life is not limited, as we see it here, to hay- 
stacks aud cottage-bonnets, wheat sheaves, cut flowers, red sails, 
ruins, and sunsets. ‘* Boys to the end of time will quarrel, and 
when they quarrel, will sometimes fight,’ said the author of 
“Tom Brown,” and men and women quarrel, and in their way 
fight, too. An altogether milk-and-water world cannot be a pretty 
one, for it cannot be a world at all, as we know it; and a body 
of artists harping for ever on the thin-sounding strings of senti- 
mentality and picturesqueness, can only interest those who are 
either too ignorant, too weary, or too careless to be interested in 
the deep passions and realities of life, and to seek for the 
beauties which are to be found in all genuine action and 
thought, and underlie all true manifestations of Nature. This 
is, as the present writer holds, the rock upon which most 
English painters strike, and striking, go down. And this 
has been especially true of late years of this Society. For many 
years practically without a rival in their branch of Art, with an 
inheritance of splendour from such men’s work as Cox and De 








Wint, and John Lewis—the Carpaccio of water-colour—anq 
Copley Fielding, and William Hunt, what they might have done 
for this art of Water-Colour can scarcely be conceived, for the 
Society had the whole matter in their hands, and could have had 
every English artist in this medium within their ranks. But 
unfortunately, there grew up amongst the members an arid con. 
servatism which checked all growth. They never even attempted 
to found a school for the practice of the art; they discouraged 
all attempts of rising men to enter the Society. And now the 
matter has passed beyond them; the men whom they rejected 
have founded another Society, and by their liberality of prin- 
ciple, and generosity to outsiders, have made it powerful as well 
as popular; and the Old Society, the Royal Society, is dying 
slowly of inanition, although it still has everything in its favour 
if it would but even now change its course, and adopt a more 
liberal policy. 

Two details in the construction must, if the Society is ever to 
flourish again, be radically altered, and these are the following : 
—(1), The absurd division of the painters into Associates and 
Members, and the restrictions of elections and government of 
the Society’s affairs to the latter body; and (2), the still more 
vexatious rule, which insists, as a preliminary to membership, 
that the artist must submit drawings to the council to be voted 
upon. This last restriction is not only wholly alien to the times 
(a relic of the days when there really was but one water- 
colour exhibition, and that was able to make what rules 
it liked), but its operation is bound to result in the selection 
of the least desirable men. For it is impossible to expect that 
an artist who is really a master of his art, and whose work has 
probably been known to the public for years (owing to the 
various facilities which now exist) will submit drawings like 
a schoolboy, and run the chance of rejection by a body of 
men whom he dves not consider are in any way superior to 
himself. Why, even the Royal Academy does not go so far 
as this, and does not require specimens of work before it elects 
an artist. The artist’s work is supposed to be, and is, asa 
matter of fact, well known to the electors, and he is judged by 
it as a whole. 


We have been accused with great frequency, and considerable 
bitterness, of being prejudiced against the Old Society, though 
nothing can be more untrue; but a true friend does not see an 
old-established body of capable and honourable men deliberately 
wasting their position and influence through a reluctance to 
change outworn regulations, without putting in a protest— 
before it is too late. And the time is passing quickly. At 
the head of the Institute to-day, the Old Society’s great rival, 
sits Sir James Linton, full of energy, full of enterprise, as 
an artist probebly the most accomplished painter in pure 
water-colour in the Kingdom, aud bent as a man in shoving 
his Society further still forward, till he makes it to water- 
colour art what the Academy is to oil-painting. He has great 
galleries and a very strong following of member-artists ; he has 
all the outside artists on his side, owing to their admission on 
equal terms with members; and he has instituted liberal schools 
for the technical study of water-colour. At present, we say 
deliberately, though with reluctance, he and his Society deserve 
to succeed ; they are doing the work to-day which for thirty years 
the Old Society have neglected. What is the remedy P The 
remedy, though late, is still possible; it is for these two 
Societies to join hands, and become one united whole, no less in 
their own interest than in the interest of the public and the 
art. It is an unedifying-spectacle, a younger Society gradually 
triumphing at the expense of an older one; and it is a pitiful 
spectacle to see an old Society handicapping itself out of exist- 
ence by adherence to antiquated prejadices ; and on both of these 
sights are we looking at present. After all, water-colour art is 
the one fine artistic product of which England can exclusively 
boast. We have made it ourselves, with none other to help us, 
and made it so well, that in its best examples it will probably 
never be excelled. If the Royal Society and the Royal 
Institute join together under the title of the Royal Academy of 
Painters in Water-Colours, what a happy ending to the bicker- 
ings and futile jealousies of the past twenty years! And what 
a chance for the development of a great school of water-colour 
painting would be afforded! Every one who can do ever s0 
little to promote such a union should exert his influence before 
it is too late. 
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BOOKS. 


———_@—_—_ 
W. STANLEY JEVONS.* 


Ix this volume Mrs. Jevons has done her best to bring the | 


reader into direct contact with her husband’s mind and heart. 
His impressions, feelings, and experiences are described in his 
own words. Considering that Stanley Jevons was all through 
his life a particularly shy man, there is every reason to be grati- 
fied with the result. We have here, in fact, a singularly full 
and rich record of a*memorable mental history. That such a 
memoir has been possible, is due to two chief circumstances. 
For one thing, Jevons kept a journal from the age of seventeen 
to the date of his marriage, and the editor has made extensive 
use of this. In addition to this, while he was by no means an 
effusive letter-writer in a general way, his strong family attach- 
ments, and the fact that he was from early life always at a 
considerable distance from some members of his family, led him 
to open up his mind with a rare fullness and completeness to a 
chosen few, and these letters have fortunately been preserved. In 
truth, so ample was the material, that Mrs. Jevons tells us she 
could easily have filled two volumes with the letters alone. 

How far this will prove a popular Life we cannot venture to 
predict. Perhaps Stanley Jevons hardly offers the conditions 
of a striking and picturesque biography. There is too little of 
imposing external circumstances, of dramatic collision between 
the individual will and its environment, to make a Life like 
that, say, of Johnson or Carlyle. All that is given us is the 
record of a calm, uninterrupted flow of activity towards a well- 
conceived and worthy end,—of the self-realisation of a youthful 
purpose, hemmed-in, no doubt, for a time by obstacle, but never 
seriously jeopardised. Not only so, it must be admitted that 
the mental history which forms the real subject of this memoir 
is not of the most brilliant aud captivating kind. One might 
easily miss not only those social developments of wit and playful 
fancy which his retired habits discouraged, but those complex 
and many-hued feelings which seem to be the necessary product 
of a wide and intimate sympathy with the life of our age and a 
habit of letting the imagination brood over its many dark 
problems. And looked at in this way, as a subject lacking the 
highest quality of a great life, at once assimilative and produc- 
tive alike on the intellectual, the emotional, and the spiritual 
side, the story of Jevons’s career might easily appear to be told 
at excessive length. 


Yet, when all this is said, the fact remains that to those 
who knew Stanley Jevons, he will always appear as a man 
of rare moral worth whom it was a high privilege to 
know; and it was clearly worth while to take some pains to im- 
press on those who knew him merely as an accomplished man 
of science and profound thinker, that he was a real and even a 
striking moral personality as well. That the pursuit of scientific 
truth absorbed most of his intellectual energies and a good part 
of his emotions is certain. But then, he conceived of science in 
a reverent and religious way, which transformed it into an object 
worthy of a good man’s highest endeavour. One can see, too, 
that to him even the most abstruse science was something to be 
made helpful to his fellow-creatures. Even logic itself was to be 
turned to practical account in the shape of a mechanical inven- 
tion which should save human labour by exhibiting in a simple 
and unerring way all legitimate combinations of any given 
ideas. In political economy, again, Jevons was no less touched 
than his predecessor, Mill, by the humane side of his subject. 
Some of his smaller contributions to his subject—e.g., the 
article on “ Married Women in Factories ”—show how deeply he 
felt the social and economic evils that surrounded him. Not only 
so, there is in Jevons’s life a high moral significance. We can 
see in it the stability which comes from a high purpose firmly 
kept to, the force that resides in quiet resolve if only 
persistent enough, and the way in which ambition of the 
noblest kind can always justify itself as perfectly sane. 
Perhaps, indeed, in these days, which have given us so much of 
stormy biography, the record of a career like that of Stanley 
Jevons is specially valuable. One can hardly imagine a more 
wholesome bit of reading for the youth of our generation than 
the letters and selections from the journal which depict the 
growth and ripening of the idea that was to dominate his life. 

Of the contents of this volume it is not necessary to speak at 
any great length. We may trust to our readers getting it into 








* Letters and Journal ef W. Stanley Jevons, Edited by his Wife. London : 
Macmillan and Co. 186, 








their own hands, and absorbing at least those portions of it 
which most strongly appeal to them. It will be enough here to 
refer to some of the more noteworthy passages in Jevons’s life. 

After taking a good position in the examinations of the 
University of London, and distinguishing himself, especially in 
chemistry, Stanley, at the age of nineteen, by the recommenda- 
tion of his teacher, obtained an appointment as assayer to the Mint 
at Sydney. Here, separated far from those to whom only he could 
unbosom his heart, thrust suddenly and a little prematurely 
into the business of money-getting, at the age when, in an 
original and creative mind, vague impulses begin to assume the 
definite shape of ideas, he was thrown inwards upon himself, 
and had to solve the problem of life as best he might. And a very 
arduous problem it proved to be, as we can see from his journal 
and his long letters to his sisters. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
might possibly see in the movements of the youth’s mind at 
this time a crossing of tendencies due to distinct ancestral 
influences. With a growing consciousness of a destiny to explore 
the dark regions of the unknown, he nevertheless has to recon- 
cile his young ambitions with those business-like habits of mind 
which have been fostered by paternal and family influences. He 
will not be a money-grubber, that is certain, secing that he has 
glimpses afar off of the lustrous jewels of truth. Yet he is too 
sensible to despise wealth, and must even satisfy himself, as well 
as his friends, that he is proceeding according to sound econo- 
mical principles. The determination, after three or four years, 
to throw up a lucrative post was conceived of as a prudent 
investment :— 

“Tt is perfectly right,’ he writes to his sister Lucy, “to lay ont 
one’s life before one, to invest a large capital in it, as it were, even 
with the hope of very distant and uncertain returns; this, indeed, is 
the only way of using life with true economy and effect.” 

And in another letter to the same sister :— 

“To abandon a good income of potatoes will be thonght madness 

by all those potato-growing friends who have no idea that corn, milk, 
and fruit might be raised off the same ground with a little extra 
trouble.” 
It is curious to note, too, how spontaneously, apparently, Jevons 
found his way to his real work in life. He began as a student of 
physical science, and all through life he preserved not only a 
taste, but an eminent capacity for certain lines of physical 
investigation. Yet at Sydney, at the age of twenty-three, he 
had already discovered that he must exchange the physical for 
the moral and logical sciences in which, he writes, his forte 
would really be found to lie. Eminently noteworthy, too, is the 
moral side of this crisis. In choosing a life of study and in- 
vestigation, Stanley Jevons was far enough from merely desiring 
something more congenial to his personal tastes. Here is his own 
striking confession of his moral experience to his sisters :— 

“T have a second nature within me hidden to the world, yet 

directing all my behaviour to the world. Towards you this second 
nature tends strongly to disclose itself, to throw off every covering of 
reserve or false modesty. ..... I cannot, I really believe, exag- 
gerate to you the intensity of the feelings of my second nature. They 
are a reality; I rise up with them before me, and go to bed with 
them still upon my mind, and never take any ordinary enjoyment 
but asa relaxation from this pursuit...... My whole second nature 
consists of one wish, or one intention,—viz , to be a powerful good in 
the world. To be good, to live with good intention towards others, is 
open to all. To be uneelfish, as they term it, to be a pleasant com- 
panion, or an agreeable fellow in the ordinary range of society, to 
marry a wife aud make her comfortable, and so on, are all different 
ways of being good. But they seem to me to be very circumscribed 
and rather indulgent ways of doing it. To be powerfully good, that 
is, to be good, not towards one, or a dozen, or a hundred, but towards 
a nation or the world, is what now absorbs me.”’ (pp. 95 6.) 
The thorough self-knowledge which Jevons acquired in these 
years of solitude (a knowledge which shows itself in some re- 
markably accurate remarks on the peculiarities of his mind) was 
needed to give him the strength for the long labour of achieve- 
ment. One can safely say that his natural timidity and self- 
distrust would have proved an insuperable obstacle to success, 
but for the well-founded assurance reached in this period of self- 
scrutiny. 

The rest of the book is, in the ‘main, the history of the con- 
scientious fulfilment of the Sydney pledges. The resolute setting 
to study again at the age of twenty-four at University College, 
the first ventures in literary production, the earnest combattings 
with his shyness, the opening-up of a career at Owens College, 
Manchester, the swift coming of public recognition not only by 
scientific experts, but by practical statesmen,—all this has its 
own interest too. It is needless to say that Jevons’s good-sense 


was equal to the ordeal of success, which never spoilt him, while 
it was adequately appreciated. The later letters do not, we think, 
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contain anything of the absorbing interest that belongs to the 
early ones from Australia. Those that deal with his scientific 
work are not numerous or lengthy, but they are important as 
showing a singularly candid and gentle attitude in relation to 
his critics. He had something of a child’s firm conviction of 
his own rightness, combined with a child’s openness of mind to 
others’ ideas. If there was any exception to this, it was in 
dealing with Mill’s writings, towards which he betrays an anti- 
pathy that can only be explained by a strong conviction of their 
harmful influence. On matters outside the range of his special 
studies, the observations embodied in the letters are a little 
meagre. Now and again, indeed, we get a pregnant remark on 
passing politics which shows how strong his political feelings 
could be. Yet, as he himself tells us, he felt, in the main, that 
politics were not his sphere. Indeed, to the scientific mind, 
habituated by its whole study to the idea that there is some 
one proposition which is the sole and the complete theory of any 
given set of facts, the nicely balanced and essentially uncertain 
region of political events must always seem a hopeless chaos. 

Of lighter topics, general literature occupies a very subor- 
dinate place indeed. On the other hand, music receives a good 
deal of attention. His love of it was genuine and broad. He 
learnt towards the end of his painfully arrested life to enjoy 
composers so unlike the classical favourites of his youth as 
Berlioz and Wagner. Jevons had a strong bent towards 
travel, which sprang in part out of the recurring weariness and 
restlessness that are common to brain-workers, partly out of a 
thoroughly unsophisticated enjoyment of natural scenery, and 
partly, too, out of his exploring instincts. He visited South and 
North America at the end of his stay in Australia, and later on 
formed the habit of spending a month or two every summer in 
Norway. His letters from this delightful retreat of weary brains 
are pleasant reading, even though they fail to say much that is 
new on a well-worn theme, and though they make no pretence 
at elaborate pictorial description. 

So reticent a mind as that of Stanley Jevons could not be 
expected to expatiate at length on its religious experiences. 
Yet there is evidence enough in this volume to show that 
religion entered into and coloured his views of nature and of 
human life. Brought up in that Unitarian faith which seems 
to repress the emotional to the advantage of the intellectual 
element in religion, Stanley Jevons seems in his younger days to 
have drifted off into pure humanitarianism, as formulated in a 
passage of Jane Eyre. The wide range of his scientific investi- 
gation brought him face to face with the religious problem in 
anew form. And nothing in the volume is more interesting 
than the,way in which the consciousness of a Divine presence 
grew more distinct as the years rolled by. Jevons was the very 
embodiment of the modesty of science. In the quotations given 
us from the projected but uncompleted Tenth Bridgwater 
Treatise, Mrs. Jevons has prepared a genuine surprise for those 
who loosely classed her husband with the irreligious scientific 
teachers of the age. If his characteristic cautiousness pre- 
vented his accepting any definite form of dogmatic creed, this 
same cautiousness made him impatient at the dogmatic nega- 
tions of so-called science, and this feeling of reverent recognition 
of the possibilities that lie beyond the bounds of positive know- 
ledge is here expressed with an eloquence that contrasts strongly 
with his customary quiet manner of scientific exposition. 

After all, however, it should be remembered, in estimating the 
value of this biography, that in the case of Jevons, as of all 
great thinkers and originators, his life was emphatically his 
work. Into this he put the best of himself, and it is as a careful 
investigator and fertile thinker, as a systematiser of the methods 
of physical science, and a reducer of one important branch of 
moral science to an exact quantitative form, that Stanley 
Jevons claims the admiration and gratitude of his country. In 
view of this vast and absorbing life-work, the reader should judge 
leniently of any social or other small deficiencies. And this all 
the more readily, seeing how much of what is most estimable 
and loveable combined in him to make him, with all his devotion 
to the things of the intellect, an affectionate brother, a tender 
husband, a helpful friend, and an upright citizen. 





COURT ROYAL.* 
Mehalah and John Herring have already proved their author to 
be a novelist whose force, ability, and originality raise him 
above the common run. Taking it for granted, therefore, that 
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no recommendation here is needed to ensure Court Royal's 
being included in all orders to circulating libraries, we proceed 
straightway to specify its purpose, which will also give some 
sort of notion of the people to be met with in its pages. “The 
old order changeth, yielding place to new,” would have been g 
most appropriate motto to the book. It takes two groups of 
individuals representing two different types of civilisation, brings 
them into contact, and shows what effect they might be expected 
(in the writer’s opinion) to have on one another. ‘‘ Each group,” 
says the preface, “ represents a set of ideas, social and moral,— 
the one coming on, conquering, overwhelming; the other dig. 
appearing, and likely soon to be looked back upon as having 
become extinct in the moral world, like asceticism and mysti- 
cism.” The one type is nineteenth-century, vulgar, energetic, 
self-assertive, impatient of restraint, possessing what Carlyle 
called beaver virtues; the other is “ steeped in traditional cul- 
ture,” “infused with feudal Christian morality,” aristocratic, 
calm, and stately. The representatives of the first are restless, 
pushing, money-making plebeians ; those of the second are a 
high-bred, amiable, impoverished duke, with his family and de. 
pendants, whose absurd idea of ducal consequence prevents 
their realising that even a duke must retrench his accustomed 
splendour when his affairs get into what une of the plebeians 
calls “‘a very ugly mess;” which expression characteristically 
shocks the susceptibilities of his grace’s steward, and draws 
from him the rebuke that ‘‘ mess is not a word that is seemly 
in such a connection. A duke’s affairs may become embroiled, 
an carl's involved, an ordinary squire’s may fall into confusion, 
but only a tradesman’s can get into a mess.” Like the ostrich 
putting its head under a bush, and thinking that no danger 
menaces because it sees none, so do the aristocratic party refuse 
to open their eyes to the impending blow till it actually strikes 
them, and the story ends in their being ousted by the others, 
and the almighty dollar being left triumphant. The author 
evidently has considerable sympathy with both his types of 
civilisation, and it is not easy to detect which he likes best in 
his heart of hearts ; that he is not, however, blind to the selfish 
tendencies of the winning one is apparent from this open 
declaration by one of its representatives :— 

“¢Whbat we are coming to is the revolt against these very virtues 
which characterise your Christian aristocratic culture. What is 
coming is the emancipation of individualism, which has been distorted 
and suppressed by self-restraint, submission, and religion. You, 
brought up under the old system, are parts of a whole, and think and 
act and breathe and move as portions of the social machine. You 
are bound with responsibilities, hedged about with duties. You can- 
not do what you like, you have to consider everyone else. You have 
obligations to every child in the school and sick woman on her bed. 
You have to dress according to your station ; attend church to set an 
example. Where is the I Myself in this? A poor bound lion in a 
net. The coming change is the bursting of the lion out of the net, 
and the rending of every mesh that entangled him ; it is the rebellion 
of the individual against obligations of every sort, social, moral, 
political, religious. Self will be free and follow its own will wherever 
it leads—free to enjoy every luxury that civilisation can give, without 
scruple from within or check from without.’ ”’ 


It is noticeable, too, that though he allows his two groups to 
have attraction for and influence upon each other to some 
extent, he yet does not admit the possibility of their being amal- 
gamated by marriage; for neither of the attempts made in that 
direction come to anything, and a very brief experience of being 
engaged to the Duke’s charming daughter suffices to impress one 
of the vulgarians with a sense of class-incompatibility, which he 
expresses as follows :— 


“Cousin Lucy,’ he said, ‘I am like Jacob at the foot of the ladder 
whose top reaches into heaven, and Lady Grace is an angel standing 
on it, high, very high up. She beckons me to ascend, and [ want her 
to come down to me. Till one yields there can be no rapprochement. 
Which is it to be ?’—‘ How can you ask? For her to descend is 
inconceivable. You must go up.’—He shook his head. ‘I do not care 
for such altitudes. The air is too thin, the light too strong, and it is 
deadly cold. I like the warmth of earth and its somewhat crass 
atmosphere.’—‘ You would drag her down! ’—‘ Am I sacrilegious ? 
I think her very perfect, quite angelic, but insufficiently human.’— 
‘What do you mean by human—that which is gross? Lady Grace 


can never become that. Human she is in the best sense. She shows: 


you what human nature may become, not what it usually is.’-—‘ Quite 
s0—natura, about-to-become. I like the present; there is unrest in a 
future participle. Cousin Lucy, to every substance, humanity not 
excepted, there are three conditions possible : the solid, the fluid, and 
the gaseous. I am in the first, she is in the last. I am not even, 
and have no desire to be, in the transition stage. She must condense 


and descend, or I must evaporate, and that I won’t do.’—‘ Go higher, 


always higher!’ said Lucy, eagerly.—‘ The desire to do so is not in 
me. Itis a strain to me to keep awing in this region of high culture. 
Iam like Icarus. My waxen pinions are melting, and I shall go down 
suddenly.’—‘ Surely you do not object to culture ?’—‘ Not at all. I 
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like culture as it affects creature comforts. I would not go back a 

hondred years and be bereft of my bath, my daily paper, lucifer 

matches, and having my hair brushed by machinery. Culture is 

excellent till it meddles with the inner man. When it begins to 

scrape, and reduce, and polish natural proclivities and robust indi- 
yidualities, why then, Lucy, I fancy it not.’” 

Of the many characters brought into the story, the two who 
most arrest one’s attention are the plebeian heroine, Joanna, and 
the Jew to whom, when twelve years old, she is pawned for half 
a sovereign, because, as she sagely observes, “mother has pawned 
everything else she had down to me.” She is a very impossible 
personage, but none the less racy and diverting from the first 
moment of her introduction, as a child protesting vigorously 
by word and deed that she is “ not agreeable” to be drowned, and 
all throughout her subsequent erratic career, with its often 
improbable adventures. Shrewd, quaint, resolute, ready-witted, 
brave, faithful, affectionate, and conscientious, she is always 
strictly true to her own principles of right and wrong, and if 
these are, perhaps, occasionally a little peculiar, the fault lies 
not with her, but with her education. Like the sweep who 
made a point of always washing his face once a week, whether 
it wanted it or not, she at all events acts up to whatever light she 
has. One gets almost impatient of her long thraldom to the 
miserly, revengeful, mean, grasping Jew—a man whose sordid 
manner of existence and actual wealth are in such striking 
contrast, that he is capable of restricting himself to cold arti- 
chokes for dinner, though he dearly loves good living and is worth 
£70,000! He is undeniably repulsive and unloveable, but 
nevertheless interesting; and the incident of the strange 
black cat, appearing suddenly just before his final cata- 
strophe, comes very near being uncanny. A picture of parasites 
who are not contemptible, but, on the contrary, likeable, 
is sufficiently unusual to call for especial notice; and such a 
picture is presented by the Worthivales, father, son, and daughter, 
in whom what would otherwise be mere toadyism, is redeemed 
by the perfect sincerity of their admiration for and devotion to 
the noble family of which they are hereditary hangers-on. ‘The 
extent to which the Duke’s dependants habitually identify them- 
selves with him, and regard themselves as permanent fixtures, 
can be gathered from the subjoined extract, setting forth at which 
part of the establishment his servants thought that the reduction 
rendered necessary by his impecuniosity ought to begin :— 

“Somehow— it is impossible to say how—the knowledge that the 
existing order was menaced had reached the servants’ ball, and the 
greatest consternation prevailed. Mr. Blomfield and Mrs. Probus, 
the senior footmen, the coachman, and the lady’s-maid of Lady Grace 
put their heads together, and concluded that the true remedy lay in 
a reduction of the establishment. Lord Ronald must go. Lord 
Edward mast not be there so much, and he must not bring that 
‘drefful Lady Elizabeth, as is so mean, and pokes her nose into every- 
thing.’ ‘Far be it from me to suggest,’ said Mr. Blomfield, ‘that 
Lady Grace is not heartily welcome to all we have, and to the best 
of everything ; still, her ladyship can’t be kept on nothing. She 
really ought to be married and go. The Marquis is different. We 
must put up with him ; he is the heir, and will be Dook some day.’— 
‘But if you send away Lady Grace, I must go too,’ argued the lady’s- 
maid.—‘ Under those circumstances,’ said the butler, ‘ we will make 
an effort, and keep her.’ ”’ 

In this work, as in Mehalah, the conversations are often 
unnatural because of the discrepancy between peoples’ language 
and sentiments, and their position in life. However, what is said 
is apt to be vigorous and incisive, and that goes far to atone for 
the unnaturalness. 


DR. CAZENOVE ON THE A PRIORI ARGUMENT 
FOR THEISM.* 
Dr. Cazenove’s thoughtful and learned little book, of which 
the appendices and notes are almost as interesting as the 
lectures themselves, labours under this disadvantage, that no 
one feels more thoroughly than their author that there is a sort of 
self-contradiction in attempting to say of any argument, “ This 
argument is @ priori, that argument is founded on experience.” 
As Kant long ago showed, and as Dr. Cazenove himself frankly 
admits, it is simply impossible to devise any argument on 
subjects such as those which lie at the roots of theology, with- 
out introducing both @ priori and «@ posteriori elements 
into it. An @ priori truth is not discerned except when 
it manifests itself in some special experience, and an @ 
posteriori argument on subjects such as these is quite incon- 
ceivable without the inclusion of &@ priori elements. Even 





* Historic Aspects of the a priori Argument concerning the Being and Altributes 
of God. Being Four Lectures delivered in Edinburgh in November, 1884, on the 
Honyman-Gillespie Foundation. With Appendices and a Postscript. By John 
Gibson Cazenove, D.D., Sub-Dean and Chancellor of the Cathedral Church of St. 
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Anselm’s inference from the idea of supreme excellence to 
its absolute existence, whatever it may be worth, absolutely 
assumes as a fact of experience that the human mind does 
conceive this idea, or the inference from it could never even have 
been thought of; and again, even Paley’s inference @ posterioré 
from the contrivance to the contriver, would not carry the smallest 
weight, as Dr. Cazenove himself tells us, without an appeal to 
that «@ priori idea of ‘ cause’ which Hume showed so convincingly 
to be entirely without basis in any empirical element of human 
life. It is as easy to separate form and matter, and to deal with 
each separately, as it is to separate the @ priori and @ posteriori 
elements of our rational life, and to form any coherent chain of 
reasoning without using materials furnished by both. 

It is, however, true enough that the elements of one chain of 
reasoning may contain very little that is empirical, while the 
elements in another may contain very little that is derived purely 
from tle constitution of the mind itself; and it is in the former 
sense, of course, that Dr. Cazenove uses the words “@ priori 
argument concerning the being and attributes of God.” In 
these lectures, he insists chiefly on the arguments of Anselm, 
for those of Descartes undoubtedly owe their origin chiefly to 
Anselm, As regards the inference from the idea of supreme 
excellence to its actual existence, Dr. Cazenove admits frankly 
that it can be only true within limits, and he lays down what 
some of these limits are :— 

“Now the underlying principle in the case of Anselm’s argument 
has been asserted to be this, that the very fact of men’s power of 
forming a certain conception proves the existence of the thing con- 
ceived. This principle has been attacked by men of great name, 
by Hobbes, by Huet, and by Gassendi, in the seventeenth century, 
and at a later period by Kant. On the other side, it may be said 
that both Hegel and Victor Cousin go a long way in the direction of 
acceptance of the principle, and defend the argument of Anselm. 
Another writer, M. Bouchitté, the author of a valuable monograph on 
the subject, declares that Anselm never intended to lay down this 
principle broadly, as if it were one generally applicable, but that he 
supposed it to hold good only in the exceptional case of the supreme 
and sovereign Being. At this point I would venture to suggest a con- 
sideration less sweeping than that of M. Bouchitté. I do not claim 
for it any originality, but I fancy that it has not been so distinctly 
applied as it may be to the problem now before us. The principle to 
which I refer is this, that the fact of our having a conception of a 
compound subject, especially a material subject, is of no force as an 
argument in favour of its existence. Thus, for example, we can form 
a conception of an unicorn; but here, though the aggregate may be 
utterly unreal, its two elements, the horse and the horn, are realities. 
An anatomist may tell me that the compound creature would be a 
monster. Still we know that it can be imagined, or else unicorns 
would never have been chosen as the supporters of the royal arms in 
Scotland. But now proceed to a case which is not of a compound nor 
material nature. Take our idea of the soul. I believe that those are 
right who say that the mere fact of our possessing this idea is a 
strong argument on behalf of its truth. We cannot have combined 
it, as in the case of the unicorn, cut of pre-existing notions, and in 
truth there is a marked limit in this direction to the power of the 
human imagination. Can we, for example, conceive an absolutely 
new colonr which is in nowise combined of those already known to 
us? [should be prepared then to accept the underlying principle of 
Anselm’s argument, and to press it beyond the limits assigned to it 
by M. Bouchitté.” 

Dr. Cazenove is clearly quite right in saying that the argument 
can only apply at all to an idea of which it is not possible to 
assign any other explanation than that it has been forced upon 
the mind by the action of mental laws. It is a very good 
argument for the existence of a sensation of colour, or of sound, 
or of warmth or cold, or for the reality of moral responsibility, or 
of moral guilt, or of moral freedom, that is, voluntary choice, 
that the mind finds it there, and cannot by any sort of analysis 
or manipulation resolve it into anything else. But we are not 
sure that the argument is equally good for the existence of “a 
soul,” because there you have a somewhat vague idea, to which 
one man may assign one meaning, and another man another. 
There was a time when a Naiad was supposed to account for the 
existence of a stream, or a Dryad for the existence of a tree, and 
Dr. Cazenove would certainly not argue that because either of 
these ideas was entertained, it was true. We take it that, in 
order to draw a legitimate inference from an idea to the actual 
existence of something corresponding to it, you must be able to 
show that you cannot resolve it into simpler elements of which 
it might have been compounded. Thus, a man has a right to 
say that his thought, or feeling, or personal entity exists, for 
if it did not exist, he could never have thought that he had 
thought ; or that he felt; or that he existed and was not to be 
confounded with any one else; but his “soul” means, we 
imagine, something more than his mind or personality ; it means 
something which we take to be the moving principle of the body, 
and yet mental, and we should doubt very much whether we 
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have the right to assume from the mere existence of the notion 
of a moving principle of the body that is yet mental, 
whether the moving principle of the body is mental. For 
example, the doctrine which some thinkers have entertained of 
a “pre-established harmony ” between the mind and the body, 
is quite a conceivable (though hardly a true) hypothesis; and 
if it be even conceivable, we cannot assume, from the mere 
existence of the notion of a mental principle which governs the 
body, that such a principle really exists. 

There is a sense in which we should regard Anselm’s argu- 
ment as applicable to the purpose to which he applied it,— 
namely, the proof of the existence of God. But we should hardly 
be able to accept as accurate the form into which he put it. We 
could not assert that man could never have got the idea of a 
supreme and perfect goodness from any source except its real 
existence. If we had once got the idea of a greater goodness 
and a less goodness, we might have conceived of a greater good- 
ness than any of which we had actual experience; and so, by 
the very same process by which we get from imperfect eyes and 
ears to the idea of an eye free from all deficiencies, or an ear 
free from all deficiencies, we might have attained to that of a 
virtue and a justice and a power exempt from all deficiencies. 
But then, we should contend that, as a matter of fact, we do not 
attain to the idea of God by the idealisation of man; that, on 
the contrary, we get all the ideality of our life from the sense 
of Divine authority which commands our obedience. It is not 
the careful thinking away of experienced defects,—imaginative 
idealisation,—which leads us into religion; on the contrary, it 
is the moral experience of the pressure of obligation, weighing 
upon us from above, and carrying with it the “ categorical 
imperative” of duty, that leads us into religion. Therefore, 
we should not say that it is the mere idea of perfection which 
necessitates our belief in a perfect Being, but the mode in which 
that idea of perfection is conveyed to us,—namely, as a law of 
obligation, as a principle of authority, as a light bursting in upon 
us from above; it is this that necessitates our belief. It is the fact 
that the supreme righteousness holds the reins of our hearts, and 
makes itself felt as supreme, not the mere possibility of con- 
ceiving perfection in the abstract, perfection that, perfect though 
it was, might, if it willed, leave us alone, and not inflict on us the 
often painful sense of its supremacy. Thus, the idea of per- 
fection such as an Epicurean might have bad who conceived the 
gods indifferent to the mistakes and miseries of the human 
lot, could never, in our opinion, have been other than a perfection 
conceivable but quite unverifiable by us; it was only where 
this perfection revealed itself by a positive command, which 
made us recognise its authority, that we felt that this was due 
to no exercise of our idealising faculty, but to a really existent 
righteousness. 

Dr. Cazenove’s little volume deals chiefly, as we have said, 
with Anselm's argument, and the various forms in which it was 
subsequently developed. But it contains not only a considerable 
number of fine passages illustrating Theism as it has been held 
by the great thinkers of the world, from both ancient and 
modern sources, but also a very interesting discussion on the 
various spurious forms of ‘i'heism, like the Pantheism of 
Spinoza and of other philosophers who have disguised agnostic 
forms of thought under the external appearance of Theistic 
creeds. 


GREEK POPULAR POETRY.* 
Ir is agreeably significant of the spread of higher education 
among women, that the efforts made of late years to remove the 
stigma of indifference which attaches to English scholarship, 
so far as modern Greek literature is concerned, have almost 
entirely been confined to that sex. It is not long since we 
noticed Miss Macpherson’s volume of spirited translations, and 
already two other ladies, Miss Garnett and Mrs, Edmonds, have 
come forward to swell the scanty numbers of those students 
who hold, with the Germans and French, that both profit and 
pleasure are to be gained from the study of Greek asa living, and 
not merely a dead tongue. Insomuch, however, as Mr. Stuart 
Glennie, besides originally suggesting to Miss Garnett that she 
should undertake these translations, is further responsible for 
their selection, classification, revision, and editing, as well as 
for the political, linguistic, philosophic, and historical dis- 
quisitions by which they are preceded, it is to him, rather than 
to Miss Garnett (except so far as the fidelity of the translations 
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is concerned), that the critic is primarily bound to address 
himself. We are obliged, therefore, at the very outset to express 
our conviction that the claims advanced by the editor, and the 
aggressive attitude he has assumed throughout, are calculated 
to prejudice, if not to destroy, the chances of popularity which 
these translations might have achieved had they been up. 
encumbered by the incubus of inflated rhetoric, fruitless specu. 
lation, and anti-Christian polemic. Here is a book which dogg 
not claim to be an addition to contemporary belles lettres, but 
rather claims to promote Philhellenism among Englishmen, ang 
so, through the means of a national resurrection, to contribute 
to the economic reconstruction of the civilised world, “ because,” 
to quote from Mr. Glennie’s preface, “ general Economic Re. 
construction there cannot be without general Intellectual 
Progress: and because the Greeks—admirably Pagan still, ag 
their Folk-songs prove—are beyond all other East-European 
peoples, imbued with that spirit of synthetic Intuition and 
sceptic Curiosity which alone emancipates from enslaving 
Superstition.” The material advantages of having “so consider. 
able a commercial and naval ally in the Mediterranean ’”’—what. 
ever a commercial ally may mean—“ as a reconstituted Greece 
might be,” are also dwelt upon; and finally, as a sentimental 
ground, is adduced the consideration that, accepting the ethnical 
affinity of the Kelts of Scotland and the Albanians, accepting 
also the belief that the great English-speaking race is not an 
Anglo-Saxon but an Anglo-Keltic stock, ‘‘ we therefore, as such 
a Race, in aiding the Greeks aid the representatives of the near, 
if not nearest, Kinsmen of our Keltic ancestors.” With all respect 
for Mr. Glennie, we beg to observe that with equal justice Mr, 
Parnell might call upon Parliament to assist the Bulgarians 
because of their blood-relationship with “our Keltic 
ancestors” the Jir-Bolgs. It is quite true that the 
Albanians wear the kilt; but how does Mr. Glennie account 
for the mysterious disappearance of the bagpipes, no mention 
of which occurs in these folk-songs, although they have been 
chosen so as to give as complete a view as possible of all 
the various phases of Greek folk-life in Albania, Thessaly, 
and Macedonia? Where politics for a brief interval give room 
to philology, we are quite at one with Mr. Glennie. He 
points out that modern Greek, of which the patois in which 
these songs are written is a rustic dialect, “differs less in its 
grammatical forms from that of the Homeric rhapsodists of 
nearly three millenuiums ago, than the language of an educated 
contemporary Englishman differs from that of Chaucer, only 
half a millennium ago.” But his admission of the broad dis- 
tinction between the Greek of these folk-songs and the literary 
Greek of Athens, is significant of the difficulties which have beset 
Miss Garnett. She has, it is true, had the assistance of Mr. 
Glennie, who has travelled widely throughout Epirus, and in 
particular made a prolonged stay at Salonica; and she admits 
her obligations to Mr. Ralli, a Chiot gentleman, for the elucida- 
tion of ‘‘ many obscure and difficult words and phrases.” It may 
bethat aChiot is not fully aw fait with the peculiarities of Epirote 
patois, any more than a Channel Islander can fully grapple 
with the idiom of the Lancashire or Yorkshire dialects. Anyhow 
the fact remains—as any one who takes the trouble to compare 
her renderings conscientiously with the originals in Passow, 
Oeconomides, or Aravandinos, can ascertain for himself—that 
the translator has blundered often and heavily. 


The anti-Christian key-note, already struck in the pre- 
face, is harped upon with great persistency in the essay on 
“The Survival of Paganism,” which follows. We do not 
quarrel with Mr. Glennie for his unbelief, but we do quarrel 
with him for his inability to abstain from reviling the belief of 
others, and for his gratuitous sneers at what most unbelievers 
revere. -As to the fact of the survival of pagan folk-beliefs in 
these districts, there can be no question, and the sober 
statements of Mr. Tozer furnish Mr. Glennie with a speci- 
men of impartiality which he would have done well to 
imitate, but which it wovld be vain to expect in the 
author of Pilgrim Memories. The three essential and sur- 
viving characteristics of paganism, according to Mr. Glennie, 
are,—(1), the feeling of oneness with Nature, and a consequent 
direct and indirect personalising of its phenomena; (2), uncon- 
sciousness of sin in sexual love, and non-belief in a super- 
natural state of rewards and punishments; (3), the feeling of 
family kinship and of patriotic devotion to the fatherland. 
The first is illustrated by a great number of curious and in- 
teresting passages in the folk-songs. The second is dealt with by 
Mr. Glennie ove svo, and with an embellishment of unsavoury 
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a 
anecdote. But how can the third be fairly claimed as a special 
privilege of paganism as opposed to Christianity? Was it 
not discovered in races unemancipated from the bonds of 
“Jahvehism ?” Is it incompatible with a belief in “that 
monstrous hybrid, the Semitic Christian Trinity,” or “the 
Christian Pun ? ”’—for these are Mr. Glennie’s elegant modes 
of alluding to the supreme objects of Christian veneration. 

Jt is with a certain relief that we turn from the sounding periods 
of Mr. Glenuie’s unmannerly introduction to the translations 
themselves, though it must be confessed that the feelings thereby 
excited are not of unmixed admiration for the national traits 
which they reflect. Miss Garnett’s renderings have, on the whole, 
been executed with commendable vigour and spirit, though her 
statement as to the fidelity with which they reproduce peculiarities 


_ of metre and rhythm is not always borne out by fact. Rhymed 


originals are not always rhymed in the translations, and vice 
yersd. Again, the translator's resolve not to consult other trans- 
lations, where they existed, bespeaks an independence which is 
out of place in a task of such difficulty as that which Miss 
Garnett has essayed. But before pointing out flaws, let us 
quote a favourable specimen of Miss Garnett’s work in the 
shape of one of those myriologia, or dirges, which extorted the 
admiration of Goethe by their elevated imagery :— 
‘© DIRGE FOR A SON. 

O thou, my son, departest now unto the Lower Regions 

And leav’st thy mother sorrowfal, heartbroken, and despairing. 

Where shall I hide my pain for thee, how shall I throw it from me ? 

for, if I throw it on the road, the passers-by will take it, 

And should I hang it on the trees, the little birds would find it. 

Where shall I hide my bitter tears, my tears for thy departure ? 

If on the Llack earth they should fall, the grass no more would 

flonrish ; 

If they sbould in the river fall, they would dry up its scurces ; 

If they should fali upon tbe sea, the vessels there would founder ; 

But if I lock them in my heart, I quickly shall rejoin thee.” 

The “Charonic” division is, to our mind, by far the most 
interesting in the collection. Very powerful is the conflict between 
the shepherd and Charon (p. 115), which reveals the curious 
notion that Charon took the soul out of the mouth of his 
victim. The struggle between Zahos and Charon is also the 
subject of a remarkably fine poem. Zahos rides down to Hades 
to see his friends in the réwo faxyaopnévo—loca senta situ— 
and there wrestles with Charon, who at first is dismayed 
at the advent of this bold intruder. ‘Three times he throws 
Charon, but finally the latter prevails, and invites Zahos to 
recline in his tent, the tent-pegs of which are the hands of 
heroes, while the ropes are made of the twisted tresses of his 
maiden-victims. Another remarkable poem is “'The Vampire” 
(6 Boupxcrawxas or Bouxcrexas), which is evidently a variant of 
that legend which is encountered among so many European, 
and particularly Slav races, of the invocation of the dead by the 
living, a theme lately set by Dvor4k with such effect in his 
Spectre’s Bride. Another vampire-poem is that by Valaorites, 
built on the tales which gathered round the traitor Thanases 
Vayias, which is not very happily rendered by Miss Garnett, 
though with greater fidelity than is observed in the version 
given by Mrs. Edmonds, which shirks a good deal of the 
rather gruesome details of the piece. The so-called 
“Erotic” section of these folk-songs does not contain 
many striking poems. But the first of the ‘“ Domestic” 
division, that on the throning of the bride, contains some 
pretty thoughts; and the same remark applies to the pieces 
entitled “The Bride’s Departure,” and “The Absent Lover.” 
In the latter, the bride entreats her husband to take her with 
him into foreign lands, on which he replies that she is a full- 
grown woman (io io’ dxépyos &vdgwaoc), and cannot hang on his 
saddle like a tuft or tassel, as she proposed to do. Moreover, 
wherever he went her beauty would attract the notice of Klepht, 
Turk, or Abbot. But as her hands were made of precious gold, 
and her bosom of silver, he would get a goldsmith to refine her, 
and make of her a silver cup, a cross, and a ring, to carry with 
him wherever he went (p. 161). Quite Homeric, too, in its 
simplicity is the poem in which the husband, returning after an 
absence of ten years, makes himself known to his wife at a well. 
The Nevapioware, or lullabies, which are by no means easy to 
render intelligibly, are not the best specimens of Miss Garnett’s 
skill, The nursery-rhymes are better, because she has not 
attempted to put them into rhyme. 


from Parga is a goud specimen of nonsense-verse :— 


 Bpexel, Bpexes noel xsoviles, 
Ke 6 wamwas Tupomuoiles, _— 


which Miss Garnett has rendered well enough :— 
‘Tt rains, it rains, and soon ’twill freeze, 

And the parson smells of cheese,”— 
though we must protest against the ineptitude of rendering 
zanés “parson.” Miss Garnett, however, is not consistent in this 
matter, and just as often converts the word into an English 
form, papas. So, too, she renders wave by “ mother” and mana 
in the same line. The “ Poems of Married Life” do not give one 
a very favourable impression of the sanctity attaching to the 
marriage-tie, as the mere titles will show. Thus, we have “ The 
Priest's Wife ” (who prefers the company of the pallikars to her 
domestic duties), ‘The Sale of the Wife,’ “Maroula the 
Divorced,” “The Old Man’s Wife” (a complaint of the results 
of a mariage de convenance), “The Murdered Husband,” and 
“The Child-slayer.” 

As for the “ Humonuristic ” (why not “ Humorous” ?) songs, 
we can only express our entire accord with the opinion of Mr. 
Tozer as to the dearth of real humour in the folk-songs of 
Greece. There is some coarse fun in the ballad which relates 
the misfortunes of the Klepht who turned farmer; and the 
lament of the shepherd after being robbed by the Klephts, is 
quaintly pathetic. There is also unconscious humour in the 
late Klephtic ballad, given in the “ Hellenic” section, at the close 
of the volume, entitled “ Kapitan Basdekis,” where the recreant 
Klepht, recounting his experiences to Hobart Pasha, is made to 
say, ‘‘Insurgents forty once were we, and had ten Boulouk- 
djides ”»—i.e., commanders of companies—which forcibly recalls 
the “ four-and-twenty men and five-and-twenty pipers ” of Bon 
Gaultier. But the taste shown in making the selection is so very 
questionable, that, had we not received Miss Garnett’s assurance 
of the responsibility of her editor, we should have been obliged 
to confine our strictures to a mere expression of amazement 
that a lady should have undertaken such a task. Does Mr. 
Glennie really think to promote Philhellenism by publishing such 
poems as that in which the speaker laments the twelve years’ 
earnings spent in one night with a Bulgarian girl, and then adds : 

* Give me, O Bulgar! back my coin, 
And give me back my sequins ?”’ 

These verses, no doubt, strike Mr. Stuart Glennie as “ admirably 
pagan,” and he is prompted in a note to institute comparisons 
between them and Sappho’s satire upon an intrigue of her brother 
Charaxas with a famous Thracian Hetaira, and to give details as 
to the life of the latter. [or ourselves, we confess to being so un- 
regenerate as to see in them nothing but an expression of avarice, 
on the part of the “ Aryan mind,” more grotesquely sordid than 
the lowest of the “cerebrally inferior’’ race of Semites would 
stoop to own. How mercilessly the late author of La Grace 
contemporaine would have mocked at this strange confession of 
the triumph of the spirit of greed! 

From the so-called “ Pashalic” division, one song is worth 
quoting, not for its intrinsic interest so much as for the illus- 
tration it affords of the editor’s mode of commenting on the 
text. The “ Night-school Song,” given on p. 202, and which 
probably dates back to the time when education in the ver- 
nacular had to be carried on in secret, owing to the restrictive 
measures of the Turks, runs thus :— 

‘* Little moon of mine so bright, 

As | walk now shed thy Jight 

On my way to school to-night : 

To learn wy letters now 1 go, 

To learn to broider and to sew, 

And the things of God to know.” 
Upon the last line of which—r# Qxod ra xpey~are—Mr. Glennie 
remarks :—‘‘ That is to say, the old Aryan myths of a Trinity, a 
God-man and a Resurrection, instead of the unmythologic 
monotheism adopted by the Turks.’”’ This intrusion of irrelevant 
and polemic commentary, to the exclusion of often much-needed 





More than one of these 
recall in their structure ‘‘The House that Jack Built;” while one 


historical explanation, is characteristic of the editor, and it is all 
the more unpardonable when we add that the information in 
question is almost invariably ready to hand in the collection of 
Aravandinos, from which the bulk of these poems are taken. 
Sometimes this information is caleulated to strengthen the 
positions of Mr. Glennie—as when, in “The Miracle of St. 
| George,” a Christian version of the legend of Perseus and 
Andromeda is pointed out—and it invariably adds to the better 
comprehension of the picture. Hence we hold that a spirit 
of Philbellenism is far more likely to beawakened by such a 
collection as that of Mrs. Edmonds—in spite of the-looseness and 
inaccuracy of her renderings—containing mainly the recitals of 
the gallant deeds of the oppressed during their struggles for 
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independence, with suitable biographical and historical notes, 
than by that of Miss Garnett, which lacks the requisite comment 
needed to bring them home to readers unversed in the episodes 
of those struggles. The absence of all explanatory comment 
upon the poems on the Klepht Vrykolakas and Despo of Liakata 
—names surely not familiar to the general public—will serve as 
examples of the fairness of our complaint; and let us add that 
the circumstances of the former’s betrayal by a monk are not 
rendered more easy of comprehension by representing the collo- 
quial form of the Greek word (‘youmevos = myovpevoc) in English as 
“the ’guemenos.” Here the need not only of notes, but of a 
glossary, begins to make itself felt. And while on the subject 
of omissions, it occurs to us to remark that stanzas and lines are 
left out without any indication of the fact, or adequate grounds 
for the practice—(see in particular the “ Chelidonisma,” p. 88, 
“Evthymios Vlachavas,” pp. 231-2, and “ Moukhtar’s Farewell to 
Phrosyne,” p. 234). A considerable number of popular songs in 
Greece have as their hero ‘The Widow’s Son ”—(see, in this col- 
lection, pp. 77, 92, 112,177),—with whom Digenes is identified in 
more than one of the ballads which have him for their subject ; 
but no effort has been made on the part of editor or translator 
to furnish the reader with any clue to the origin of this mythical 
personage. We have felt obliged to allude to the inaccuracy 
of Miss Garnett’s renderings, and a few specimens may be 
given to substantiate the truth of this charge. In the first 
poem of the collection, Hantseres is advised by the witch, as a 
means of procuring entrance to the Castle of Elidyenni, Euploov 
Qpayxixe, “Shave yourself like a Frank,” 7.e., remove your 
moustache. This Miss Garnett renders, “Take thee Frankish 
clothes.” Inthe same poem, depse (=Onpie), * wild beasts,” is 
rendered “ reapers,” as though it had been éepsoras. On p. 99, the 
title of a poem, #4 eis té cert maby, is rendered by an extra- 
ordinary blunder, “‘ Ode tu the Seven Passions,” as though sezra 
had been éxre. On p. 118, in the description of the fight between 
Zahos and Charon, the former finally bids his antagonist let go 
his hold of his hair, adding, “ai xas&t [=xacov] d¢ [=dev] 
o évriorexouet, —i.c., ‘ I withstand thee no longer;” whereas 
Miss Garnett turns it,“ Again I will stand up with thee,” which 
the second half of the line, ‘do with me as thou pleasest,”’ 
shows, if the grammar did not already show it, to be non- 
sense. On p.125, xo (= xopuQm), “ head,” is confused with xcpQos, 
and translated “ bosom.” "Ecess’ 4 xépn 74 wnarne, v eridrave rae 
Kira (p. 134),= The maiden shook the apple-tree so that the 
apples fell,” is translated, “ Thou, maiden, art the apple-tree, and 
now let fall the apples,’”’—a mistake which has evidently arisen 
from the phonetic resemblance of oss’ and go’ ela’ (=éa0 elows). 
The lover in the ballad given on pp. 146-147 is made to say, 
“ Now would the branches bud and bloom, but hoar-frost holds 
them prisoned,” which represents the original closely enough; 
but the second verse, “ Now would I sit and spin for thee, but 
my desire prevents me,” is a most ludicrous misconception of the 
Greek, “ bérw x’ iya ve o cpynba, xal d2 w &Qiv 6 xéb0s.” Buteven 
this is surpassed by the rendering, on p. 166, of 7 ’Aarsgavdpive 
meyav, “'l'o Alexandria she has gone,” as though Miss Garnett 
took sayau,a “ peacock,” to bea part of the verb zéyo. Slumber, 
on p. 168, is bidden to wake a baby, where the Greek is éroxo/usos, 
“lull him to sleep.” Lastly, on p. 234, in the poem relating to the 
capture of Gardiki, where Ali Pasha is described as greatly in- 
censed by the news of the prolonged resistance of this town, the line 
occurs ype xai orepves [=ortrve] erourysoupyTi wes To O10 Tou xEp4, 
i.e., “ writes and despatches orders [the Turkish bowyourouldou) 
with his own hand.” Here the translator has rendered the 
passage, “ And furious he with both hands writes, and sends 
abroad his mandates,” evidently reading, zo d:¢ rou xéps 
(=(016 rov xéps), as if it had been ra d¥0 rou xépre. The fore- 
going mis-renderings are very far from exhausting the list of 
Miss Garnett’s shortcomings, but they will serve to illus- 
trate the absence of exact scholarship and the constant con- 
fusions which characterise her versions. At the same time, 
it is only her due to notice that in one or two passages her ex- 
planations are a distinct improvement upon those given in 
Passow’s indices. The cause of the masons’ joy at the fall of 
the bridge of Arta, yiari zépvouy vroopvara, (i.e. giornata), is 
much more satisfactorily turned by Miss Garnett, on p. 82, 
“‘ Because they were on daily wages,” than by Passow, “Quod 
habent festum diem.” So, again, for 7#@avo Passow gives tectum 
(as though it had been +x8av:), which makes nonsense in the 
nursery-rhyme rendered on p. 172. Here “ wasp ” answers the 


needs of the situation well enough, though, strictly speaking, 
tabanus is a horsefly or gadfly. 








rca 

Apart from the difficulties of the dialect, there are peculiar 
features about this ballad-poetry of modern Greece which 
render the task of a translator unusually arduous. The ever. 
lasting trochaic tetrameter catalectic metre, the almost jp. 
variable mould in which these songs are cast, degenerates into 
somewhat of a jingle in English, where the picturesque and often 
really beautiful imagery of the original no longer admits of verbal 
reproduction. Such sounding and melodious compound-words ag 
oQinraynaniala, atpepoxativila, yrunoxapaces, TixpoxouBerriatn, 
Prwpoxamviauivo, Mopunpoxtiouevo,—compounds most common in 
this patois, have a charm all their own which is alien to the 
genius of our tongue. Another characteristic of the Epirote 
patois is the repetition of a word—e.g., dyan dydrsa, dpuod, 
apwovs, Savby Savdy, yard viako—which is a figure almost 
certainly borrowed from the Turkish, and in conflict with the 
“classical spirit and sentiment ”’ which, according to Mr. Glennie, 
pervades the districts from which these songs are taken. With 
this assertion, so far as it relates to style, we profess ourselves 
absolutely unable to agree. Nothing could be more rough. 
hewn, abrupt, and décousw than the Klephtic ballads as a whole, 
and it is curious to observe that the most coherent pieces of 
narrative are to be found in the Christian section; while of the 
more modern poems, by far the most powerful and vivid is that by 
Valaorites on the Monk Samuel, the key-note of which isa spirit 
of fanatic Christianity. This fine poem, disfigured by occasional 
extravagances of description and a crude treatment of the 
miraculous, has inspired Miss Garnett with her best effort, and 
we would especially commend her rendering of the heroic monk’s 
prayer, in which he makes a touching petition that the features 
of his beloved Souli may be recalled in the heavenly mansion 
to which he is so soon to depart, and that he may be allowed to 
keep the keys of the fortress he had so gallantly defended. And 
yet we cannot escape the conviction that Miss Garnett’s 
collection is doomed by its form neither to take the fancy of 
the many, nor to satisfy the demands of the few. Scholars 
familiar with the volumes of Passow, Fauriel, Legrand, and 
Kind, will resent its slipshod scholarship and the absence of 
the original Greek; while the average reader will be repelled 
by Mr. Glennie’s polysyllabic periods, his aggressive irreligion, 
and his frequent errors of taste. 


HALF A CENTURY OF IRISH HISTORY.* 


“T am quite convinced,” said Sheridan, nearly a hundred years 
ago, in the English Parliament, “that the misery of that im- 
portant class [the Irish peasantry] has had its origin and con- 
tinues to increase with the exactions and imposts of their 
overgrown landlords.” Mr. O’Brien, in his second volume, now 
before us, speaks of Irish landlords in much the same language. 
“The exaction of impossible rents, the eviction of industrious 
tenants in order that farms might be let merely to the highest 
bidder, the depopulation of whole country-sides to make way for 
monopolising graziers, the absence of all sympathy with the 
feelings and needs of the people,—these have at all times been the 
distinguishing features of the Irish land system.” And the 
object of the book is to show that the main causes of Irish dis- 
content always have been, and still are, neither racial nor reli- 
gious, but agrarian in their nature. 

Mr. O'Brien writes with no less vigour and lucidity than con- 
viction. But though an advocate, he is impartial as a judge; 
if he seeks to explain systems based on outrage and crime, he by 
no means palliates or justifies their evil. His record of landlord- 
ism, from the Peace of Limerick to the last Land Act, terrible 
as it is, offers no scope to criticism on the grounds of misrepre- 
sentation or exaggeration. The book is equally free from pre- 
judice and rancour, and we know of none better meriting a 
careful perusal by all who desire to form an opinion of their 
own on the question of the day. 

But the author deals, after all, with an element only, though 
a main one, of the Irish Question. The work is called Fifty 
Years of Concessions to Ireland. But, in fact, the ‘“con- 
cessions” began in 1778, and from that date to the present 
the course of concession has been interrupted only by 
such measures as the disturbed state of the country from 
time to time rendered, or was believed to render, necessary. 
The term “concession,” by-the-bye, is as unhappy a one as the 
term “coercion.” It is no coercion to prevent people from 
breaking or abusing the law, and it is no concession to enact 








* Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland. By R. Barry O’Brien. Vol. II. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 
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asures that entail no loss or hardship upon the enacting 
State. The ascendency party in Ireland, from whom alone 
«goncessions,” at all events during the present century, could 

roceed, has never assented to the conciliatory policy of England, 
put has always been concerned for the maintenance of its own 
ascendency. How could it be otherwise? The defect of Mr. 
0’Brien’s treatment of his subject is that he takes no account of 
the necessities of history. His view of Irish landlordism is not 
merely that it is selfish in fact, but selfish in deliberate intention 
also. Irish landlordism, and the Anglo-Irish ascendency bound 
up therewith, are the inevitable consequents of the ante- 
eedents of Irish history. The Normans plundered the Irish 
nobility, the settlers of Cromwell, James, ard William 
plundered both nobility and people too. As Mr. O’Brien 
justly remarks, the conquest of Ireland was not complete until 
the fall of Limerick. But the conquest of Ireland was as in- 
evitable a fact of history as the Anglo-Irish ascendency was an 
inevitable result of that conquest, and the slow and sullen relin- 
quishment of their ascendency by the inheritors of the conquest 
js in equal accordance with the facts of human nature. Inter- 
national or inter-racial justice is quite a modern conception, and 
its translation from theory into practice is even now very far 
from being realised. What, for instance, can be less in accord- 
ance with natural justice than the policy recently announced by 
M. de Freycinet of constraining the Madagascar Government to 
prefer French contractors above those of any other nationality ? 
The selfishness of races is not due to caprice, nor is it of a 
deliberate character. It is the outcome of circumstances, and 
of what may be termed political ignorance, not inexcusable in 
certain stages of history. 


jast me 


Upon these general grounds, the picture drawn by Mr. O’Brien 
of Irish landlordism must be pronounced a misleading one, not 
on account of any want of fidelity to truth, bat by reason of its 
insufficient presentment of the truth, and a lack of breadth in 
treatment. Any one reading this book without a full knowledge 
of Irish and European history could not but regard the landlord 
class as a class of monsters, which assuredly they were and are 
not, and England as a mere despotic tyranny of the worst sort, 
which it never has been. What would have been the history of 
Ireland in the eighteenth century, were the island situate 
in the Bay of Biscay, and its people a Protestant people? 
Then there are special grounds for mitigation of the indictment 
against England and Anglo-Irish ascendency to which Mr. 
O'Brien does not even allude. What religious persecution 
there has been in Ireland has obtained among the Protestants 
themselves; the penal laws, though apparently of a religious 
character, were clearly political in aim. In some Catholic 
countries, the exercise of the Protestant religion was illegal up 
toa quite recent date. The peasantry were never serfs under 
the lash of their lords, as they were even in Mecklenburg until 
far into the present century, and there is nothing to show that 
the tenants of Catholic landlords were at any time better off 
than the farmers and cottiers upon Protestant estates. The 
atrocities of agrarianism were usually of deeper dye than those 
of landlordism—Mr. O’Brien tells us of victims put upon spiked 
saddles, buried up to the neck in pits filled with thorns, and 
otherwise variously tortured—and made a correspondingly pro- 
found impression upon the Protestant minority, who ultimately 
came to regard the native Irish very much as Queensland 
Colonists regard the Australian “ blackies.” 


The most valuable feature of the present work is the proof it 
affords that the Irish Question is, and always has been, in 
essence neither racial nor religious, nor—until quite recently — 
political, but agrarian. But other countries, including England 
herself, have been subject to conquest, yet have managed to 
solve the resulting agrarian difficulties; and Mr. O’Brien does 
not afford any explanation of their non-solution in Ireland. 
The explanation, we believe, lies in great measure in Ireland’s 
unique geographical situation. In England, conquerors and 
conquered became fused into one people; this has not taken 
place in Ireland, because the conquerors, drawn by the attrac- 
tions of the larger island, have always regarded England as 
their home, if not in a local, at all events in a racial and 
political sense. Other causes have, of course, been in operation, 
especially the several attempts to “ plant ” Ireland, which, being 
very imperfectly carried out, merely intensified the social 
disorder. Nor have English remedies, despite good intentions, 
been well devised. Dr. Richey, in his excellent little work 
on the Irish Land Laws, shows that the Act of 1860, which 
substituted contract for status, in effect merely increased the 








power of the landlord ; while that of 1870 gave the peasant what 
he did not want, and withheld from him what he did want. It 
may be permitted even to doubt whether the Act of 1881 has 
not added force to the landlords’ claim for compensation. Mr. 
O’Brien closes this very interesting volume with a valuable 
memoir of Thomas Drummond, which will repay an attentive 
perusal, and a striking parallel between O’Connell and Mr. 
Parnell, drawn with great vigour and acumen. Mr. O’Brien’s 
sympathies are plainly rather with the great Liberator, the 
impassioned Celtic orator, thav with the cooler political leader 
of the Irish party of to-day. He admits the occasional violence 
and coarseness of O’Connell, but points out that he was no 
admirer of revolutionary methods, which Mr. Parnell con- 
demns also, but rather as inopportune or inefficient means of 
attaining his end than as bad in themselves. O'Connell 
again created public opinion, which Mr. Parnell dominates 
confiscates, one might almost say. The former did not dislike 
the connection with England; the latter, though of Teutonic 
race, like the majority of his Parliamentary followers, never 
conceals his dislike, or at the least his contempt, for England 
and her ways. Each resembled the other in “ strength of will, 
courage, and backbone;” but while O'Connell “ made the 
‘whirlwind’ and produced the ‘storm,’ Mr. Parnell leaves that 
function to others, reserving to himself the task of ‘riding on’ 
the one and ‘ directing’ the other.” With this application of 
these pregnant expressions, we take leave of Mr. O’Brien’s 
carefully written and knowledgeable contribution to the study 
of the most thorny among the many difficult questions that are 
pressing upon the attention of English statesmen. 


“ VENGEANCE IS MINE.”* 
Some years have elapsed since we had a novel by Miss Pollard 
before us; but the quality of those stories which preceded the 
present by so wide an interval abides in our recollection. Indeed, 
those qualities are of a kind which the constant reader of current 
fiction is likely to recall pleasurably in these later days ; for they 
included pure thoughts, high principles, and good English. 

Vengeance is Mine also possesses those attractions ; but it is 
a stronger story, and the author has felt more confidence in her- 
self while writing it. It is in some respects a novel of the kind 
that is most intelligibly described as “ old-fashioned ;” for it is 
carefully constructed, and it ppeals to the higher emotions 
and sympathies. Itis not a “smart” novel, and the people in 
it are not “smart,” in either the English or the American sense 
of that word. Only one of them is altogether bad, after the 
manner that the world condemns, or, a greater exception, after 
the manner that the world admires. We see but little of the 
villain, although his wickedness is the raison d’étre of the 
story, and the great wrong which is the central motive of the 
plot, is fenced about with an ingenious array of extenuating 
circumstances, which proves the author’s desire to claim her 
readers’ sympathy only for those who deserve it according to 
the standard of right and religion. There is a moral tonic in a 
book like this; at the same time, it is totally free from preachi- 
ness. The author’s references to sacred things, her comments 
upon the spiritual side of the situations which she creates, are 
spontaneous and genuine; such reference and comment are in 
the habit of her mind. 

If it is not true that “all the stories have been told,” 
it is not to be denied that many of them have been retold, 
and few among the number more repeatedly than the 
story of a hasty and informal marriage, repudiated and 
concealed, to be discovered in the long-run with disastrous 
results to all the parties, both guilty and innocent, concerned in 
the consequences. This often-told tale is the theme of Miss 
Pollard’s work, crudely stated, but she lends it very pleasing 
novelty by her treatment of it, by the attractiveness of the 
persons who are placed, partly by an ingeniously-contrived 
accident, in the false position which affects every individual in 
the story, and especially by the simple and genuine pathos of 
the narrative, when two unknown brothers meet at school, 
and a devoted affection springs up between them. There is 
nothing more annoying among the countless forms of affectation 
in books than mock sentiment about children, especially when it 
accompanies impossible portraits of wingless angels or weird 
oddities ; but Miss Pollard’s two little schoolboys are real living 
creatures, and the reader who is not touched by the close of the 
history of that David-and-Jonathan-like attachment must be 
singularly incapable of sympathy. 





* Vengeance is Mine, By Eliza F. Pollard. London: Hurst and Blackett, 
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“Sweet are the uses of adversity” to Hugh Radcliffe and 
Esther Dunbar, the respective parties to the private and 
informal marriage which is ignored for the sake of Hugh’s 
father, Sir Howard Radcliffe—a worthless individual, but much 
to be pitied also, considering the hands he has fallen into—and 
to save him from ruin. The untaught nobility of the girl’s nature 
is finely brought out, the resolution of the lovers to part, in the 
first instance, in obedience to the dictates of duty, the accident 
by which that intention is frustrated, and their marriage with 
such “ maimed rites,” that Esther has it in her power to sacrifice 
herself for her lover’s welfare, while ignorant that she is sacri- 
ficing her child also, are admirably related, and the story holds 
the reader’s interest from first to last. The woman’s character is 
stronger and more subtly drawn than the man’s, but Hugh 
Radcliffe does not resemble the conventional hero of a lady’s 
novel. He is a real person; and without the touch of weakness 
which made it possible for his worthless father to work upon 
him to the end which Esther’s noble sacrifice enables him to 
gain, he must have been too inconsistent to be acceptable. 


Miss Pollard has not made enough of Lucy Harding, the 
young lady whom Hugh has to marry in order to save his 
father from a deeper destruction than mere pecuniary ruin. 
The remarkable woman whose cold ambition is a match for the 
candour of Hugh Radcliffe’s despair, whose composure is un- 
shaken by her father’s revelation of the fraudulent knowledge 
on his part which renders [ugh as great a “ catch” in point of 
imminent fortune as he is in point of actual rank, might have 
played a greater part in the story. The few appearances which 
Lady Radcliffe (as she becomes by the death of Hugh’s father) 
does make are admirably characteristic, especially the conjugal 
scene in which she announces to Sir Hugh that his son and 
heir is to be sent forthwith to school. That resolution of Lady 
Radcliffe’s proves to be of importance to the story, and its 
results are cleverly brought about. 


There are episodes in Miss Pollard’s story on which her readers 
will dwell with pleasure, and many remarks will strike those who 
read books ‘for anything more than the story, as proceeding from 
close, though quiet, perhaps restricted, observation of human 
nature. Her description of Esther’s resource in “ books, 
always books,” is delightfully real and heartfelt; and her 
portraiture of Hugh, carrying with him everywhere a wounded 
heart, and trying the only true method of healing it,— 

“The man most man, with tenderest human hands, 
Works best for meu—as God in Nazareth,’’— 
is one on which to linger as one is seldom tempted to linger 
over the pages of a novel. ‘I'he old steward says of Hugh Rad- 
cliffe to the old uncle, Geoffrey, for years a stranger, and who 
has returned too late :— 


“ «He works as never a Radcliffe did before him; he pleads the 
cause of the poor; he metes out justice so tempered by mercy, that 
his name is never uttered save with a blessing. No one ever asks 
help of Sir Hugh in vain; the county prisons know him, the work- 
houses know him, more especially the women who have fallen into 
trouble, and the little children.’—‘ And yet you say he is not happy,’ 
said Geoffrey.—‘ No! nor ever will be.—‘ Why ?’—‘I told you,’ was 
the almost irritable answer. ‘ He paid for the honour of his race.’ ”’ 


Mr. Williams is, however, not an infallible prophet. In the 
evening there is light for Hugh and Hsther. <A sweet, bright, 
womanly fancy, habitual reverence for all that is worthy to be 
revered, sober views of life, and a straightforward, unswerving 
estimate of its duties and its ties, are among the salient char- 
acteristics of the author of Vengeance is Mine. 
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Carlyle, and the Open Secret of his Life. By Henry Larkin. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The “ open secret” of Carlyle’s life appears 
to be, in Mr. Larkin’s estimation, Carlyle’s desire to become a 
practical statesman. This, he seems to think, led Carlyle into his 
friendship with the Ashburtons, and the constant attendance on Lady 
Harriet Baring, afterwards Lady Ashburton, which caused so much 
pain to his wife. Well, if that were Carlyle’s secret, it was a secret not 
very creditable to his self-knowledge. A man less fit for statesman- 
ship and less likely to have been of any use in the political world 
never existed. Even his wonderful genius was rather a disgualifica- 
tion than a qualification for political life. But Mr. Larkin seems to us 
to over-estimate allogether the keenness of Carlyle’s disappointment 
on this particular head. He grumbled bitterly about life in general. 
But we doubt whether he grambled more about his own failure to 
influence the political world than he grumbled about many other 
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disappointments of his life. This book is extremely diffuse, and does 
not add much to our knowledge of Carlyle and his wife. 


The Stillwater Tragedy. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. (Douglas 
Edinburgh.) —To all who have made acquaintance with tbe charmin, 
Queen of Sheba who gave her name to a charming little volume by 
Mr. Aldrich, the present work will be a disappointment. The 
for shilling ‘‘ dreadfuls”’ has, it seems, penetrated to America, The 
deplorable result is, that instead of a delicate piece of workmanship 
full of tender touches of feeling and side-strokes of refined homens, 
wrought out with great exactitude and admirable appropriateness, 
we have a murder mystery, which the experienced novel-reader 8008 
throngh at once, thrust in out of all place and fitness, without any 
regard to the harmony of the story and its circumstance. The plot 
turns on the murder of a cantankerous old gentleman in a small New. 
England town, under circumstances which, to the blind penetration 
of the usual marvellous detective, throw the gravest suspicion op 
the hero, whose character and conduct sare such that the reader 
never credits the suspicion any more than the heroine. But the 
story does not in the least hinge on the murder in the town, The 
heroine is a charming little sketch in Mr. Aldrich’s own quiet 
and pleasant style, and she is the daughter of the owner of some 
stone-works in which the hero finds employment as a designer and 
draughtsman, and the real incident of the story is the strike which 
takes place in the stone-works, and the way in which it is overcome 
by the hero, who wins his fortune and his wife at the same time, It 
is interesting to the English reader to observe that the bitterness 
between capitalist and labourer is even greater in New England than 
in Old England, and that the New-Evgland writer's sympathies are 
considerably more with the capitalist than they would be under the 
circumstances in this country. As a curious trait of manners, too, it 
seems that the English dropping of the ‘‘h”’ is a noticeable peculiarity 
even amongst the lowest order of workmen in America. This is an 
encouraging sign for those who hope to see the English language 
preserved in its purity. We wish the same was true of Australia; 
but in view of the liberties taken with the aspirate by one noted 
Australian ex-Premier who was in this country some little time back, 
we are rather afraid that the “too rough ‘h’ in hell and heaven” ig 
very considerably softened in that country. 


The Romance of a German Court. By Ary Ecilaw. (‘‘ Le Roi de 
Thessalie.””) (Remington and Co.)—We cannot affect the ignorance 
of the reviewer in the Times on the scene and persons portrayed in 
this translation of ‘‘ Le Roi de Thessalie.’’ That reviewer carried his 
innocence so far as to wonder why the English title took the form it 
does, “ especially as there is nothing to show that the scene of actionis 
German; rather the contrary.” “ A Nihilist source might be ascribed 
to it, but that the perfidy of the King of Thessaly, relating as it does 
to a Court intrigue, is hardly of the kind which makes Nibilists.” 
Hardly! The book ia the story of the well-known scandal of the 
treatment by the Grand Duke of Hesse of the Princess Kalomine, 
whose name appears under the scarcely veiled transliteration of 
Mineleko ; while the illustrious personage who was supposed to have 
been the chief instigator of the perfidy of the “ Roi de Thessalie,” is 
dubbed the “ Queen of the Orient,” and her son-in-law, the hereditary 
Prince of the Empire of Babylon, is called ‘‘ Fritz” tout court. Apart, 
however, from the realistic vividness of the descriptions of the Ger- 
man Coart, and the spice of scandal imported into the story by its 
revelations of “ serene” life, the tale is a dramatic story, full of power 
and pathos, and admirably told. How far the details of the romance 
correspond with the details of the true story, only the King of 
Thessaly himself could say. Whether they be true or false, they are 
related with consummate art, and it is impossible for any one to read 
the book without having his soul purged by the passion of pity and 
sympathy for the unfortunate heroine, aud without being completely 
carried away by the grace and force of the teller of the tale. This 
is true, even of the English translation, which carries the fact that 
it is a translation almost in every sentence, as, though the English is 
grammatically correct and irreproachable, yet the turn of the phrases 
and the structure of the sentences are quite foreign. We there- 
fore recommend the learned reader to read the original French ; but 
to the unlearned réader, we heartily commend the translation asa 
tale of interest and power. 


Gathered in the Gloaming : Poems of Early and Later Years. By 
T, Westwood. (Printed at the Chiswick Press.) —Mr. Westwood is 
an “old hand” at verse-making, and it is, we believe, more than 
thirty years ago since he published his first volume. He ranks him- 
sclf modestly with the small poets, and is probably right in so doing; 
but though his facility in the rhythmical art makes him sometimes 
too diffuse, there are signs in much that he has written of true poetic 
impulse. Now and then we are reminded in these pages of other and 
greater poets, but not unpleasantly so; aud that Mr. Westwood has a 
distinct note of his own will be evident to every reader of his lyrics 
and occasional verses. Some of them are old acquaintances. Many 
a child, we imagine, knows his humorous little poem, “ Tarncoate,” 
in which two tadpoles decide that the ugliest thing in creation isa 
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frog, and rejoice that they areso unlike him. Bat the time comes when 
the smooth and slim tadpoles change their shape and croak, and then 
they revoke their former judgment :— 
« At last, said the younger, ‘Of courze we. . . . joked 
That day in the ditch ; for there’s no denying, 
And, in fact, it’s a truth past all replying, 
That, whether in mere or marsh or bog, 
The bandsomest creature by far is. . . . a frog.’ 
‘To be sure,’ said his brother, bobbing and blinking, 
‘To be sure, I'm just of your way of thinking.’ ”’ 
«The Land of Long Ago,” a poem addressed to children, is written 
ina strain of tenderness that reminds us of Longfellow; but it would 
have been better for compression. From the fault of diffuseness the 
following tiny ““Sammer Song in Winter” is free, and its lines 
fall on the ear pleasantly :— 
“ What can an old man sing for a young maid ? 
(O Summer, Summer, histen on your way)— 


My wits are dull, my pretty things all said— 
(O Summer, Summer, give me help, I pray). 


Of flowers of fancy all my wealth is spent— 

(O Summer, Summer, bring her blooms of May) ; 
My daity thoughts on saddest things are bent— 

(O Summer, Summer, blossom, sing, be gay). 


Pity an old man, pity this young maid— 
(O Summer, Summer, weave her your best crown) ; 
For her the sunshine—I am in the shade— 
(O Summer, Summer, shower your sunshine down).”’ 
Like many poets whose disposition inclines them to write diffusely, 
Mr. Westwood is greatly benefited by the constraint of the sonnet. 
Aseries of love-poems written in this form, and headed by the rather 
feeble title of ‘‘ Rose Leaves,’’ are very beautiful. It is difficult to 
gelect where several pieces of almost equal merit claim attention. 
We have space, however, for one sonnet only, and with a hearty com- 
mendation of two to be found on pp. 316-317, will transcribe the 
following :— 
“ Amongst the sheaves, when I beheld thee first, 

That happy harvest-morn a year ago, 

A thought crept through my heart with sudden glow, 

That never sunny mountain-top had nurst 

A fresher, fairer flower—the very air 

Kissed thy dear face and seemed to feel it fair, 

And the serene, deep, summer heaven above 

Leaned down to gaze on thee with looks of love... 

Ob! child-hke woman, that hast kept thine heart 

So pearled with morning dew—my flower, my flower ! 

How passing dull my thought was in that hour, 

Owning tny beauty, yet devoid of art 

And insigbt to discern, that by God's grace 

My life’s best angel met me face to face.”’ 
if this brief notice of the songs of a life fails, as it needs must fail, to 
do them justice, we shall do the author good service if we can induce 
the reader to turn to the volame and to pass his own jadgment on 
its worth. And we doubt not that if Gathered in the Gloaming be 
read with the care and sympathy it deserves, that verdict will be 


favourable. 


Historic Boys. By E. 8. Brooks. (Blackie and Son.)—There is 
some interesting reading in this book; but we are inclined to think 
that the author might have made more, by a judicious selection, out 
of his subject. An excellent chapter would have been furnished by 
boys of genius. Mozart, for instance, who was famous at the age of 
fwe; and Mendelssohn, who composed before he was twelve; some 
marvellous Dutch child, whose name we cannot remember at the 
time of writing, who had mastered Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and 
we know not how many modern languages, before he was six; and 
others in plenty. The author has to fill up the outlines of facts, 
often very scanty outlines, with a good deal of padding; whereas, 
had he only chosen to use them, there are facts enough and to 
spare for such a volume as this. We may note d propos of the 
first “historic boy,’ ‘‘ Marcus of Rome” (a somewhat vague de- 
scription, considering the vast namber of Marci that there must have 
been in a nation which had less than twenty first-names to choose 
from), that the Feriv Latin’ can hardly be spoken of as “ Latin 
games.” There were no games, we take it, at the Alban Mount 
on this occasion. The young companions of Marcus Verus might 
have quoted a more appropriate precedent than they did when he 
was deprecating his appointment to the titular Prefecture of the 
city on account of his youth. Drusus, son of Germanicus, actually 
held the same office at very nearly the same age. We cannot find 
the authority for the statement that Titus was a questor before he 
was eighteen. It does not appear from the narrative of Suetonius, 
who speaks of Titus having served with distinction in Germany and 
Britain asa tribunus militum ; as practising after his campaigns (post 
stipenzia) in the law courts, and as having married twice, and then 
goes on to say :—“‘ After holding the office of queestor he was appointed 
to command a legion, and took the strong Jewish cities of Tarichzea 
and Gamala.” Here we get at last into dates. Titus was serving 
under his father, who was appointed to command the army of Judz1 
at the close of 66 A.D.; as he was born on the day of the assassina- 
tion of Caligula (January 24th, A.D. 41), he must have been twenty- 
five years old. Suetonius’s language implies that his command 
came directly after his queestorship, ‘Ex quzesture honore legioni 
preepositus.’’ And why should the law have been put aside for him ? 
We are anxious to hear what Mr. Brooks has to say. By the way, 


the speaker should have spoken both of Augustus and Titus by the 
title of Divas, or some English equivalent. 


We have received the third and fourth volumes of Cassell’s Popular 
Gardening. Edited by D. T. Fish. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Fish, 
who is assisted in one of these volumes by twelve, and in the other 
by thirteen collaborateurs, continues to carry on a very useful work. 
Both the flower and the fruit gardens receive due attention ; dwellers 
in cities have their case considered by special chapters, as ‘‘ House, 
Area, and Window Gardening ;’’ in fact, all tastes are consulted. We 
notice some useful remarks on a very attractive kind of gardening, 
which is hardly as much followed as it might be, “ Out-of-door 
Aquaria.” This is specially interesting, because it gives an opportunity 
of bringing together phenomena of animal and vegetable life. 


The Curate’s Wife. By J. E. Panton. 2 vols. (Redway.)—This 
is a sad story of a good woman’s heart given to a man who was un- 
worthy of her, and broken by trouble and neglect. There is some 
skilful painting of country life in it. Meta, the heroine, is the 
daughter of a farmer, who has come home from a finishing school, 
and finds, like a similarly cireumstanced young lady in one of Crabbe’s 
poems, that the world is not exactly what she had pictured. We 
may be permitted to hope, indeed, that the Rectors of parishes 
seldom have wives of such surpassing silliness as was Mrs. Vickers. 
Could any lady ever have spoken like this ?>—‘‘ You must recollect 
that we are above you in rank, Miss Unwin. If you are with us 
constantly, as I hope you may be, and yon are called by your name, 
we shall have people taking you for one of our daughters, and that 
might be extremely awkward?” The curate whom Meta marries, 
is, we fear, a far more possible character. It is such men, with their 
mixture of good and evil, that make the misery so graphically 
described in the second volume of The Curate’s Wife. 


A Mental Struggle. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Ward and Downey.)—Imogen, a haughty maiden, proud of her long 
descent, makes the acquaintance of a certain Felix Brown. He is 
accomplished, cultured, good, and as handsome as Apollo; but his 
father made his money by cotton, and the aristocratic soul of Imogen 
revolts against the commercial association. Nevertheless, she loves 
him, Hence the “ mental struggle.’ A good deal of padding is 
wanted before the necessary materials for the three volumes can be 
found. Hence we have two other love-stories at the least,—that of 
Patricia, Imogen’s sister, and a certain Philip Bohun; and that of 
her eldest brother and one Miss Yelverton. Then we have a vast 
quantity of the conversation of these people recorded at the greatest 
length; we hear them discuss the tab’eauv vivants which it is pro- 
posed to show; they make the most ludicrous mistakes in talking to 
each other—this is quite a favourite device of the author for filling up 
a chapter—and geuerally they behave like obstructing Members in 
the House of Commons who talk against time. We cannot say that 
these digressions are always so well managed that we accept them 
without a murmur. The conversation seems to us sometimes foolish 
and vulgar, and sometimes almost impossible. A well-bred young 
woman could hardly have been so absurdly self-conscious and so rude 
as Imogen seems to have been. The scenes, too, in which Lady 
Edgerton appears are beyond belief. And what in the world is 
meant when it is said “the old people in the parish are all lying 


shrouded in their coffins, or else dying ?”’ What, “all?” When was 
this most fatal of winters ? 
Campaigning in a Strange Land: an Election Story. (D. Stott.) 


—Elections are bad enough; but they must be endured, at least till 
we get the strong man who is to turn the talkers out of doors. Bat 
why must we have their horrors prolonged by being made the subject 
of stories? Let us forget about them as fast as we can. They will 
force themselves on our notice only too soon. There is some humour, 
but more caricature, in this story. The author’s powers might be 
more profitably employed. 

The Master Passion. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. (F.V. White 
and Co.)—This is a very old story told again with a certain change 
in the cireamstances. A young wife in the Black Country leaves her 
husband in a fit of rage, and leaves her infant son also. She marries 
some one else, imagining herself to be free, and years afterwards she 
discovers both husband and son. We do not mean that Miss Marryat 
has taken her plot from any one; but this kind of thing is certainly 
familiar to every reader of novels. What is new is the scene, which 
is laid in the United States of America. This gives the author an 
opportunity of renewing her impressions of that country, impressions 
not by any means uniformly favourable. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Oscar Bergheim is not an average sample of American hotel-keepers, 
nor the life and company described at the Hotel Musselburgh such as 
are commonly to be found on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Memoirs of the Empress Marie Louise. Translated from the French 
of Joubert de Saint-Arnaud. (Remington and Co.)—We cannot think 
that there is room in the world for such a book as this, particularly 
as this volume, a large octavo of more than four hundred pages, is 
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Surely Marie Louise was not important enough to justify a book 
about twice as long as the Bible being written about her. She isa 
figure in history because she had to do with an important phase of 
European politics, but in herself she was a quite ordinary person, 
not certainly heroic, but scarcely deserving the hard words which 
have been sometimes used about her. But if her story was to be 
told at this preposterous length, M. Saint-Arnaud has done, and will 
probably continue to do, the work as it should be done. 


Of apologetic literature relating to another aspect of the great con- 
troversy between belief and unbelief, we may mention The Scientific 
Obstacles to Christian Belief, by George Herbert Curteis, M.A. (Mac- 
millan). This volume contains the Boyle Lecture for 1884,—— 
Christianity, Science, and Infidelity, by the Rev. W. Hillier, Mus. 
Doc. (Nisbet and Co.), a second edition.——- What I Believe, by Leon 
Tolstoi, translated from the Russian by Constantine Popoff (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.), is an interesting volume of “‘ confessions,” in 
which the author relates the processes of thought and feeling by 
which he came out of infidelity into faith. “I am five-and-fifty years 
old,” says the author in his introduction, “and, with the exception of 
the fourteen or fifteen years of my childhood, I have been until 
recently a ‘ Nihilist,’ in the proper signification of that term. I have 
not been a Socialist or a Revolutionist, but a Nihilist in the sense of 
being completely without faith. Five years ago I began to believe in 
the doctrine of Christ, and in consequence a great change has been 
wrought in me. I no longer care for the things which I had prized, 
and I have begun to desire things concerning which I had formerly 
been indifferent. .... . Can it harm any one if I relate how it was 
that this change was effected in me ?” 


Of other books on theological subjects, we may mention the fourth 
volume of The Great Commentary of Cornelius a Lapide, translated 
by Thomas W. Mossman, B.A. (Hodges). This volume is the first 
of two which will contain the Gospel and Epistles of St. John. It 
deals with the first eleven chapters of the Gospel.--The Church of 
England and othe¥ Religious Communions, by Robert Howard, M.A. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The Life of Jesus Christ the Saviour, 
Retold from the Evangelists, by Mrs. S. Watson (Religious Tract 
Society).—The Bible an Outgrowth of Theocratic Life, by D. W. 
Simon (T. and T. Clark).—The Idea of God as Affected by Modern 
Knowledge, by John Fiske (Macmillan and Co.)—Lesson Studies in 
Genesis, by Eugene Stock (Religious Tract Society).—The Goxpel of 
Gehenna Fire, by Herman Neander (Whiting and Co.)—The Great 
Problem Solved, by Edward Carellis (Bevington and Co.)—The Rich 
Man and Lazarus, by the Rev. Arthur MacArthur (Nisbet).— 
Emmanuel Swedenborg, a biographical sketch, by James John Garth 
Wilkinson (James Speiss), a second edition. 


We have to acknowledge the following books of devotion :— The 
Family Lesson Book. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This is 
“a selection of Morning and Evening Readings for the year,” and is 
“based upon the Lectionary,” i.e., from the daily lesson a part is 
selected suitable in respect of length and character for family 
worship. For each day two lessons are provided, one from the Old 
Testament, for the morning, the second from the New Testament, for 
the evening. The two together occupy, on an average, somewhat 
more than a small octavo page. Similar extracts are also given for 
every Sunday in the year.——As a companion to “The Family 
Lesson Book,” we may mention Short Family Prayers, by the Rev. 
Peile Thompson. (Rivingtons.)—Morning and evening prayers are 
supplied for four weeks. They are short, as suited for the use of 
busy people, and full, as they should be, of the familiar phraseology 
of the Prayer-book, and of the best-known hymns; and while dis- 
tinctively Christian in tone (not in the least of the ‘“ Jehovah, Jove, 
or Lord” type), are not likely to put the stumbling-block of any 
peculiarity in the way of a worshipper. A few extra prayers, we 
should have said, are added, so that an appropriate prayer will 
always be at hand for use. Aids to Prayer, by Daniel Moore, M.A. 
(S.P.C.K.), an abridgment of the author’s larger work bearing the 
same title; and from the same publishers, Thoughts for Sad Days, 
selected and arranged by J. F. Elton and L. Bourdillon. Under 
every day a scripture text, or a thought in prose and verse of a con- 
solatory tendency, is given. Prayers for Public Worship, by the 
late John Service, D.D. (Macmillan), an acceptable volume to many 
who cherish the memory of a teacher who was as devout as he was 
broad-minded. With these may be mentioned a volume of sermons 
of kindred nature, Into the Deep; or, the Wonders of the Lord’s Person, 
by the Rev. Herman Douglas, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 











New Epitions.—The Second Punic War. By the late Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. Edited by W. T. Arnold, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—Dr. Arnold’s chapters on the Second Punic War (they carry on the 
narrative as far as the final loss of Spain by Carthage) are here re- 
published under the care of one of his grandsons. They appeared 
originally under the editorship of Archdeacon Hare. In some passages 
which the Archdeacon altered, the original text has been restored ; 





importance have been added. Mr. W. Arnold, in brin 
new edition, has done a good thing, and done it well. — Fors 
Thousand Miles over Land and Water. By Mrs. Howard Fatah 
‘“‘A third and cheaper edition.” (Sampson Low and Co.)— John 
Hookham Frere’s Translation of the Acharnians, the Knighis and 
the Birds, is the thirty-seventh volume of “ Morley’s Universal 
Library.” (Routledge and Sons.)——Sandra Belloni (or, originally 
Emilia in England). By George Meredith. (Chapman and Hall.) 

Rhoda Fleming, by George Meredith (Chapman and Hall) ; also 
Roderick Hudson (Macmillan), by Henry James, in two very neat 
little volumes, with very clear type, as light in the hand ag an 
“ABC Railway-Guide.” 
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C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 18 OXFORD STREET, W. 


NEURALGIA. 


** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.”’—Lancet. 

Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s, 
Of all Chemists. 


A 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 





— 
Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Manufacture now bear th d Trad k. 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. when ~~—seaaenien 
aa NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALO 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. pig Ph Prey ong ee ea 
; a 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, R ey menage ther Bath: Sa ee Se 
urkisk, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. c 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. HOW TO, USE OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. M FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles. Third Edition. 





HOWARD’S 
PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


25, 26, 





PATENTEES AND THE ORIGINAL 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS. 


Prices, From 4d PER Foor. 


WAREROOMS, 
27 BERNERS STREET, W. 


ae | 
OUR | 
EYES. 


| ** How 








By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 


thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. 
ja usefal hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
preserve it, and gives the advice of 





&o, 
With 54 Illustrations, price 1s; "cloth, 


1s 6d. 
EXTRAOTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 


to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
“ Gives many 
an oculist to those obliged 
.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 


and all Booksellers. 


| Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 


Strand, London, W.C. 





aft SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

WATER-OOLOURS.—The HUNDRED and 

PIFTH EXHIBITION i is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 

from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, Ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RUNDEL GALLERY  EXHI- 

BITION of nearly Two Hundred unpublished 

WATER-COLOUR COPIES on a reduced scale from 

old Italian Frescoes and other Paintings, arranged 

chronologically and in schools. 
Open daily from 10 till 5. 

Admission free. 

DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 

Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 


O HEADS of SCHOOLS.—Miss 

LOUISA DREWEY will have, after the sum- 

mer vacation, some free hours for LECTURE and 

PRACTICE CLASSES in ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

and LITERATURE, COMPOSITION, and READING. 

—143 Kirg Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, London, 
N.W. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE, CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EX- 
HIBITION ROAD 

Courses of Technical Instruction for Engineers, 
Manufacturers, and Teachers, under the direction of 
Professor Unwin, F.RS., M.1.C. E., Professor Arm- 
strong, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor Ayrton, F.R.S., 
ae Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S. 

he NEW SESSION COMMENCES on October 5th. 

The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 for Three 
Years, with Free Education, and three Institute’s 
Scholarships, covering the student's fees, and tenable 
for Three Years, will be awarded on the results of 
the Entrance Examination, to take place on Tuesday, 
September 28th, and on the three following days. 

For Programme of Instruction and for Syllabus of 
Courses of SUMMER LECTURES, to commence on 
June 29th, apply at Exhibition Road, 8.W., or at 
Gresham College, EC. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Manager. 


 Habhetede i! COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the 
COLLEGE on AUGUST 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1886, for 
the award of TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 
£30 each, tenable for three years, offered by the 
Clothworkers’ Company, and by G. E. Foster, Esq. 
Candidates must be under the age of 17 on August 

The College Charges, £84 per annum, cover all 
expenses for Board (including an Extra Term in the 
long vacation, and washing) and Tuition, including 
University Fees, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master —G. L. BENNETT, Esq. M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master— Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 

High-class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical and Modern sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 

gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 
Valuable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.— SEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, will be OFFERED 





Saturdays, 10 till 4. 














WENSCOLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY will be 
VACANT on September 29th next, through the 
Resignation of Professor Sir H. E. Roscoe, M.P. 
The Appointment of the New Professor will be made 
as early as possible in the Michaelmas Term. 
A Statement of the Terms and Conditions of the 
Professorship will be forwarded on application to J. 
G. GREENWOOD, LL.D., Principal of the College. 
Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward 
a and testimonials, addressed to the Council 

the College, under cover to _ Registrar, not later 
than Tuesday, August 3lst nex! 

ENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 

WANTED, in September, in the Girls’ Grammar 
School, Aston, Birmingham, an ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS. Salary from £60 per annum. 
Forms of application and further particulars may 
be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, King 
Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, to whom 
the applications and copy-testimonials should be sent 
before June 23rd inst. 
_ Birmingham, June 5th, 1886. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, "London. 
—The Council desire to APPOINT a SECRE- 
TARY. Preference will be given to a University 
graduate, Candidates will be required to state their 
age. The salary is £700 per annum. Further in- 
formation may be obtained at the Office of the College. 
Applications and testimonials will be received not 
later than July Ist. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 
Secretary to the Council. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


An ASSISTANT MASTER is REQUIRED as suc- 
cessor to the Rev. F. B. Walters, who has been 
appointed Head Master of King William’s College, 
Isle of Man, The salary is £150 a year, with a 
boarding-house, free of rent and rates, capable of 
containing 40 boarders. Candidates must have taken 
high mathematical honours.—Apply to the Rev. W. 
BELL, the Head Master. 


DRAWING MASTERSHIP will 

be VACANT at CLIFTON COLLEGE in 
September.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD 
MASTER, Clifton College, Bristol. 


OURNEMOUTH. — EDUCATION 
and home comforts for DELICATE or BACK- 
WARD BOYS. The house overlooks Boscombe 
Chine, and is close to the shore and the pines. Resi- 
dent Tutor, B.A. of Oxford. Boys prepared for 
Public Schools.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse 
Cliff, Boscombe. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
from £60 to £20, will be OPEN for COMPETITION 
in JULY to BOYS between 11 and 15. 

For particulars, apply to HEAL HEAD | MASTER. _ 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
te yy STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
YISHER'S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 

















for COMPETITION in JULY —Apply to the Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
ABERDARE HALL. 


HALL of RESIDENCE for LADY STUDENTS 
attending the University College. Sessional Fee, 
£40. Sessional Tuition Fee at University College, £10. 

At the ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, September, 1886, Eight Scholarships (two of 
£50, three of £40, three of £30, tenable for three 
years) and 25 Exhibitions of £10 will be offered for 
Open Competition. Also Three of £15, tenable only 
at Aberdare Hall. 

For particulars, apply to the Hon. Principal, the 
Hon. ISABEL BRUCE, Aberdare Hall, Cardiff. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS, Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
and present Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 


land. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 

1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 

— the papa to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 

BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 

* 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
ree. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
PARIS, 1878. 


S 








GOLD MEDAL, - 
gE FP P Ss * 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


C O C O A. 
RY’S 
URE 
(ONCENTRATED 
OCOA. 


**It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cas, A, 
CameEron, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &. 


be Dimness of Sight and Blindness is "frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to a a and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. ANCE, F.S.S8., 
OCULIST OPFICIAN, la OLD 1 BOND STREET 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 














8t., Birmingham ; and 123 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
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COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : a 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. _ 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. ; 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 
made as at 31st December, 1886. ye 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions and other Approved Securities. 
Offices, 10, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


COLLINSON AND LOCK. 


(LATE JACKSON AND GRAHAM.) 








[ FURNITURE. 
ARTISTIC j CURTAINS. 
- |\PAPERHANGINGS. 


CARPETS. 
INEXPENSIVE. FINEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


76 to 80 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





SOAP. | (SOAP. 


‘PEAR §$° 


SOAP. | [SOAP. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A ad Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante, 


DINNEFORD and C©O., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Bold by Chemists throughout the World, 





CONCENTRATED Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


P E Pp T Oo N | z E D FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 


ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





| 


KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Brhibition, 1878. 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME, 


LL 


WHISKY. ‘The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


lr 
CCIDENTS of DAILY 
é INSURED AGAINST BY thn HIRE 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ponte ASSURANCE 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Capital ... 9ee , 
Income ~~» £1,000,000 


Compensation paid for 112,000 “Accidents, ae 000. 
CHAIRMAN ... «» HARVIE M. Fargv 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations th 
Local Agents, cr = 
West-Exp Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 5.0 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
PWG: 
_us STANDARD LIFE ASSUR 
ANCE COMPANY. . 
Established 1825, 
Invested Funds, 6} millions sterling, 
_ Annual Revenue, £900,000, ~ 
At the division of surplus declared on May Lith 
1886, Reversionary Bonus additions to the amount of 
— — Lesage» to Policies 
oderate rates of premiums. Liberal conditi 
ea of Rates and all other information on appli 
cation. 





London : 83 King William Street, E.C, 
and 8 Pall Mall East,S.W. |” 


‘TNION BANK of AUSTRALIA 
MITED. ' 


LI ‘ 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ................cccessee 
et 3, Sn eee 80,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by ordi 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Suck 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and en its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders, In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; buat 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
te Stock. The authorised amvunt of this issue is 





060. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
we Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 





HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, Loudon. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Rng claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. one} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
ESTABLISHED 185!. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayab'e on demand. 
TWO PKR CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 
The Bank undertakes for its customers, f.ee of 
charge, the custody of ‘Deeds, Writings, and other 
Me surities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
Biase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSOCROFY, Manager. 
March Slst, 1884. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. ‘hey hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplicd 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Covaus, INFLUENZA —The soothing 
properties of these medicaments render them well 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the respiratory 
organs. In common colds and influenza the Pills 
taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the 
chest and throat, are exceedingly efficicious. When 
influenza is epidemic, this treatment is the ca-iest, 
safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills purify the blocd, 
remove all obstacles to its fies cirenlation through 
the lungs, relieve the over-gorged air-tubes, and 
render respiration free, without reducing the 
strength, irritating the nerves, or depressing the 
spirits; such are the ready meaus of escaping from 
sufferiug when afl cted with colds, coughs, brouchitis, 
and other chest complaints, by which the health of 
so many is seriou-ly and permanently injured in so 
many countries, 
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—— tt 
POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


LETTERS of GOLD. By 


qaomas St. EK. Haxe. 


the POWER of GOLD. 


qrorce Lampert. 2 vols. 


LIKE LUCIFER. 


vane. 3 vols. 


ADAUGHTER of theGODS. By 


Janz STANLEY. 2 vols. 


LUCIA (Le VALBRIANT). By 


Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, Author of ‘ A Sister’s 
Story.” Translated by Lady Hersert of Lea. 


2-vols. 


LOVE the PILGRIM. By May 


CromMELIN, Author of ‘‘ Queenie,” ‘‘ A Jewel of 
aGirl,” &. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


By 


By Denzil 





is Price 62, post 8vo. 
HE TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its 
ANTECEDENTS: a Review of the History 
and Present Condition of Modern Theology. By the 
late R. W. Mackay, M.A. 
London: F. Nonearr, 7 King Street, Covent 
Garden. 


~~ Jast published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 23. 


oT a Novel. By E. M. 





LAUDERDALE. 
London : Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Gourt. Cork: Francis Guy. 


Twentieth Edition post fre>, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RosBert G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.8., &e. 
London: C. Mitcueiy and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and simPxKIN and Cy., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 
EW THEORY on the SCULPTURE 
from EPHESUS (British Muscum).—See the 
BUILDER for June 12th (price 4d; by post, 43d; 
Annual Subscription, 19s),—Also Oratory of the 
Sacred Heart, Liverpool (Interior and Exterior 
Views); House at Westgate: New London Board 
Schoo's; Tomb, Wells Cathedral (Measured Draw- 














ings).—Building Stones at the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition.—Annual Report of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works.—Decorative Work at the Indian 
Exhibition.— Architecture at the Royal Academy, &c. 
—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPHS from Fresoces and other 
Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italiav, Flemish, and 
German, are on sale at lower prices to members, and 
at higher to strangers. Cat:logues and all other 
information will be sent gratis on application. 
A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund 
entitles to all privileges of membership. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
P ve of the Arundel Scciety, }9 St. James’s Street, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARKE, S.W. 
PresIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 

VicE- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. EB. GLADSTONE, ™.P. 
His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
EK. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 

town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 

Half-past Six. Catalogue supplement (1875-1880), 

price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on applics tion. 

_ ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


WHE I OMB HOTEL, 


‘HE ILFRACOMBE 
newly decorated and furnished. Two hundred 

and fifty apariments; magnifivent salle & manger; 
elegant drawing-rooms ; reading-room ; large billiard. 
Toom; comfortable smoking-room; ornamental 
ounds of five acres extending to the sea; eight 
awn-tennis courts; table d’béte dinner at separate 
tables from 6 to 8 o’clock ; large sea-water swimming- 
bath; also private hot and cold sea and fresh- 


water baths, douche, shower, &c. Telegraphic 
address, HOTEL, Ifracombe. 
R. LOCOOK’s PULMONIC 


J WAFERS.- Cares of Consumption, Asthma, &e. 
—From Mr. James WILLIAMSON, Pharmacist and 
Analytical Chemist, 9 South street, Esplanade, Scar- 
borough :—**T could recite marvellous and numerous 
instances of their beneticial, and as if it were magical 
influences,” In bronchitis, coughs, colds, rheumatism, 
and all hysterical and nervous complaints, instant 
relief anda rapid cure are given by the Wafers, which 
taste pleasantly, Sold by all drugzists at ls 14d and 
2s 9d per box, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL 


THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


BOOK 
The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 
1RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


2, BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now OcT or Print. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
FoR PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD AT LOWEST RATES. 


SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





4. BOOKS 


BOOKS SHIPPED TO 


MUDIE’S 








A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY G. F. ARMSTRONG. 


STORIES OF WICKLOW. 
By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, M.A., D.Lit. 
Feap. 8vo, price 93. 


“Mr. Armstrong is already well known as the author »° ‘Ugone,’ ‘ Kin: Saul,’ and other dramas, and 
his latest volume shows that the power and passion of hs early work | ave not deserted him.”’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“© Stories of Wicklow’ should enhance Mr. Armstrong's reputation not only with pocts, but with the 
wider audience whose ear is more easily caught by a cunningly told tale than even by sweet suunds.”— 
Scotsman. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 


Extracts suld as BARON Liebig’s 
have no connection with the Baron. 





Efficient Tonic. 


Highly recommended as “ Night-Cap,” 
instead of 
alcoholic drinks. 
Only sort guaranteed genuine by Use it for 
Baron Liebig. Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


eF Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-fever Season approaches, all who suffer 
from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
cr ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOITLE, which 
will cure the severest cases in half-an-hour. Sold by 
all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
cire of Messrs, F. NEwBERY and Sons, 37 Newgate 
St eet. 


DR. 


HAY-FEVER. 
HAY-FEVER. 


ALKARAM. 
ALKARAM. 
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UNWIN’S” LIST. 





VERNON LEE’S NEW WORK. 
BALDWIN: Being Dialogues on Views and Aspirations. 


By Vernon Ler, Author of “ Euphorion,” “ Belcaro,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s, 

“ Worth careful study from more than one side. It hasa message for all people, 
to which only indolence or indifference can be deaf...... The subjects proposed are 
discussed courageously and conscientiously, and often with a compression and 
force which fills part of the book with pregnant suggestion...... One cannot read a 
page of ‘ Baldwin’ without feeling the wizer for it.”-—Academy. 

‘“*There are occasional sayings in this book which show a certain power of 
epigram and even of imaginative wit:—‘ Upon my word,’ put in Rheinhardt, ‘I 
don’t know which is the greater plague, the old-fashioned nuisance called a soul, 
or the new-fangled bore called mankind.’ ‘There is something as beautiful in 
the rough cleanness of belief of a Scotch or Swiss artisan as there is in a well- 
scoured deal table and a spotless homespun napkin.’ ‘ You sponge out the God- 
like from all the world. Everything is but an accident, and of the:e accidents 
God is the earliest and man’s soul the latest.’ ‘The sense of duty in handling 
indecent things can never lead to their being handled like this; the surgeon 
washes his hands; and this Guy de Maupassant, nay, ratker this nation, goes 
through no similar ablution.’ ‘It is no part of an honest man’s duty to wash his 
dirty consciousness in public.’ "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THEATRICAL STUDIES. 
ABOUT the THEATRE: Essays and Studies, 


ArcHER, Author of “* English Dramatists of To-day,” &c. 
bevelled edges, 7s 6d. 

“They form a band:ome volume, treating of many topics interesting to those 
who concern themselves with the drama and the stage in these days. The longest, 
and perhaps the best, of the essays discusses, with much freshness both of obser- 
vation and expression, the question ‘ Are we Advancing ?’”’—Duily News. 

“A most thoroughly interesting book from beginning to end, and cannot fail 
to be widely read.’ —Dramatic Review. 


LABOUR, LAND, and LAW: a Search for the Missing 
Wealth of the Working Poor. By Witttam A. PHiItures, Member of the 
Committee on Public Lands, Forty-third Congress, and on Banking and 
Currency, Forty-fifth Congress. Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. [Now rerdy. 


By William 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
MERCIFUL or MERCILESS? By Stackpool E. O'Dell, 


Author of ‘‘Old St. Margaret’s.’”’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Ready. 
“Mr. O’Dell possesses an unusual gift in being able to impart theological and 
philosophical lessons throngh the medium of highly interesting stories. This 
was evident in ‘Old St. Margaret’s,’ and it is still more evident in ‘ Merciful or 
Merciless ? ’’’—Bockse!ler. 


The LAST STAKE: a Tale of Monte Carlo. 


Four. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By Madame 


[Nearly ready. 


MELITA: a Turkish Love-Story. By Louise = Richter. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. In the press. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 


Crown 8vo, illustrated and furnished with Maps and Indexes, 5s each, 
New Volume just ready: 


The JEWS. 


By Professor J. K. Hosmgr. 
ROME. By Artuur Gruman, M.A. Second Edition now ready, 
“The series is Jike’y to be found indispensable in every sch i ” 
Mall Goxette. P ¥ school library,"—pay 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, Ill 
price 103 61, of strated, 


The DAWN of the NINETEENTH CENTURY jp 
ENGLAND: a Social Sketch of the Times, By Jonn AsHTon Author of 
“Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,”’ &c. ss " 

“The book is one continued source of pleasure and interest, and o 
wide field for speculation and comment. No one can take it up in a mood 
moment without losing much of his discontent, and many of us will look upon iz 
as an important contribution to contemporary history, not easily available to 
others than close students, and not made into its pleasing and entertaining for 
without a literary skill which is not by any means common.”—Antiquary, - 

“* Here’s the Second Edition, complete and compact, 
In one volume, exhaustive, amusing, exact : 
’Tis crowded with pictures—we’ve nothing but praise 
For Ashton’s account of oar grandfathers’ days.” 
—Punch, June 12th, 


Now ready, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
The LIVES of ROBERT and MARY MOFFAT, 


their Son, Joun SmiTH Morrat. With New Preface and Supplementary 
Chapter by the Author. 4 Portraits, 4 Illustrations (2 of which are new) 
and 2 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. . 
“The weird picture of Moffat and his wife living on in their solitude through 
those troublous times, striving hard to civilise and Christianise one vast black 
kingdom, while coalitions of neighbours and swirling enemies strove to crush and 
enslave it with impetuous onset—toiling ever in darkness and discouragement, 
with scanty communications and rare triumphs of faith—that picture retains 
ever its perennial value as a splendid monument of human effort and divine suc. 
cess.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


pens upa 


By 


SECOND THOUSAND.—Dr. SAMUEL COX’S Second Series of 
‘“*EXPOSITIONS.” Uniform in style and binding with 


the First Volume. Price 7s 6d. 

* Marked by the same qnalities and excellencies that distinguished the former 
discourses. ere, too, we have the clear exegetical insight, the lucid expositor: 
style, the chastened but effective eloquense, the high ethical standpoint, whic 
secured for the first series a well-nigh unanimous award of commendation. No 
less prominent is their generous comprehensive catholicity.’’—Academy. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, Vol. [X., 1535, in imperial 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 
ALENDAR of LETTERS and PAPERS, FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC, of the REIGN of HENRY VIII., preserved in her 
Majesty’s Public Record Office, the British Museum, &c. Arranged and Cata- 
logued by James GarrDNER, Assistant-Keeper of the Public Records. 

*,* These volumes contain summaries of all State Papers ard Correspondence 
relating to the reign of Henry VIII.in the Public Record Office, of those formerly 
in the State Paper Office, in the British Museum, the Libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and other Public Libraries; and of all letters that have appeared in 
print in the works of Burnet, Strype, and others. Whatever authentic original 
material exists in England relative to the religious, political, parliamentary, or 
social history of the country during the reign of Henry VIII., whether des- 
patches of Ambassadors, or proceedings of the Army, Navy, Treasury, or Ordnance, 
or records of Parliament, appointments of officers, grapts from the Crown, &c., 
will be found calendared in these volumes, 

London: Lonemans and Co., and Trusner and Co, Oxford: Parker and Co, 
Cambridge: Macmitian and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Biack, and DoveLas 
and Fouris Dublin: A. THom and Co. (Limited). 





Just published, very handsomely boand, in cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 85) pp., 
ee ot — and greatly Enlarged Edition, entirely remodelled and thoroughly 
evised, 0 
EETON’S NEW BOOK of GARDEN MANAGEMENT. 
A Complete Gu‘de to Gardening in all its Branches. Containing all 
necessary information on 
Choice of Sites. 
Preparation of Soils. 
Manures and Composts. 
Laying-out Gardens, 
Renewal of Old Gardens, 
Formation of Beds, 
Garden Carpentry. 
Sequence of Crops. 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates and 600 Wood Engravings. 

“* Beeton’s Book of Garden Management” is a complete and exhaustive work 
on the theory and practice of gardening in all its branches, embodying fall and 
detailed infurmation on every subject that is directly or indirectly connected 
with the art. Leading up from the preparation of any description of ground to 
render it fit and suitable for horticultural purposes, to the culture of every kind 
of flower, fruit, vegetable, herb, or tree that is or can be grown in it. 

London : Warp, Lock, and Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY than 
heretofore. 

The ordinary dose is a large wineglassful (4 ounces), taken fasting. Most 


efficacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with an 
equal quantity of very hot water. 


“*I know nothing at ali equal to Friedrichshall. The LONGER it is taken, the 
SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose.” 
Sir Henry THompson, F.R.C.S, Lond. 


Furnishing and Stocking. 

Tools and Appliances. 

Glazed Structures. 

Principles of Propagation. 

Orchard Houses, 

Monthly Operations in the Garden and 
under Glass, &c. 











“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”’—Letau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
Li 


7 mn Prospectus on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples, 


The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of ig moe Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


LADIES ! 
WRITE FOR BOX Of PATTERNS, post free. 
| The ‘DAILY NEWS” says: 
‘““ENGLISHWOMEN no longer need to patronise the pro- 
duce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen Textures are concerned. 
England has in some instances outstepped the competitors who 
were some years ago ahead of her. 


DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP 
SERGES 


are an instance of this. The texture is as soft and reiined as 
anything we have had from abroad, and the union of warmth 
to lightness, so necessary to health, is in these materials 
brought to perfection. The fineness of the wool of which they 
are Se gre i mp wool, be it understood—imparts to the 
serges the admirable quality of draping in those soft folds now 
so essential from the point of view of fashion.”’ 
TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST COLOURINGS, AND 
PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIFFERENT QUALITIES 
ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, POST FREE. | 
Purchases of £1, carriage paid to any railway station in 
Great Britain. 
Any quantity cut, at wholesale price (10d to 33 per yard). 


HENRY PEASE and CO.’s SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, Estd. 1752. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 
Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





DIRECT. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE-VERSA,” 


Just published, crown 8vo, 62. 


A 


By F. 


F A L L E NI 


BP @G &. 


ANSTEY, 


Author of ‘‘ Vice-Versa,” ‘‘The Giant’s Robe,’”’ &c. 








W. M. THACKERAY’S UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 


OTICE.—The previously UNCOLLECcTED Writines of Mr. W. M. THACKERAY, 


which were recently issued as Vols. 
of his COMPLETE WORKS, in 26 Volumes, 


25 and 26 of the New StTanpArD EprTIon 
10s 6d each, will be published next week. 


uniform with the other Editions of Mr. THACKERAY’s Works, as follows :-— 


THE THE 
Edition de Luxe. Library Edition. 
3 vols. imperial Svo. | 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 
is Edition can only be obtained 
tron Booksellers, whe’ wil furnish 7s - 
each. 


information respecting terms. 


' THE THE CHEAPER 


Popular Edition. lustrated Edition. 


| 2 vols. crown S8vo, 


| 3s 6d 
ds. each. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 








NEW VOLUMES OF 





SMITH, ELDER, & 


CO’S POPULAR 2; & 2s 60 SERIES. 


PORTIA; or, by Passions Rocked. | NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris,| RAINBOW GOLD. By D. Christie 


By the Author of “ Phyllis,” ‘‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” 
“Molly Bawn,” &. Feap. Svo, boards, pictorial 
cover, 2s ; or cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


Author of “‘ Mademoisel’e de Mersac,’”’ ‘* Matri- 
— &e. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 
3. 


Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s C at,”’ ‘* Coals of 
Fire,” &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2-. 
[On June 26th. 





NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 





At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE HEIR OF THE AGES. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,”’ “ By Proxy,”’ ‘‘ The Canon’s Ward,” &c. 


/NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION is 
now ready of “COURT ROYAL,” 3 vols., 
by the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HERRING,” 
“ MEHALAG,” ¢§. 


| 
| 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SHELDON’S 
“SALAMMBO” OF FLAUBERT. 


Prince Matcom, the distinguished Linguist, 
Oriental Scholar, and Persian Ambassador, 
writes of Sheldon’s translation of Salammbé :— 
“This translation shows qualities and talents 
worthy of the celebrated author of the original 


work.” 
B: ware of Piratical Editions!!! 








Publishers, 


SAXON and CO.,, 


EF FIE OG ih Vi #@: 
The Story of a Young Life. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
** You'll find the story is replete 
With Mrs, Oliphant’s accustomed skill ; 
Though you may think it short, ’tis sweet, — 
And one you ought to read, and read you will.”—Punch, 

“Exhibits compactly this authoress’s mastery of suggestive detail...... Tt is 
these little touches of nature which have made Mrs, Oliphant popular as a 
novelist.””—Times. 

“A model for the simplicity with which it is constructed, and for the absence 
of padding and pretence with which it is narrated.”’-—Academy. 

“Tt is an idyll, this pretty story of a young life, full of natural touches and 
human foibles and feelings all skilfully presented.”—Life. 

“To readers who are partial to an old-fashioned novel, the like of which. we 
are afraid, is rapidly dying away, the perusal of these two volumes should give 
genuine pleasure,”—Publishers’ Circular, 

“The tale is made a vehicle of some excellent character painting...... The 
Misses Dempster, of Rosebank, who are called ‘ old cats’ by a neighbourhood that 
finds them invaluable, and never hesitates to borrow their spoons or plate, are a 
perfect picture.” —Echo. 

“There is in these pages an indescribable grace, simplicity, and charm.’"— 
Metropolitan, 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 


London MACMILLAN and CO., 29 Bedford Street, Strand. 


London. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ANEW NOVEL BY TH# AUTHOR OF “A BASIL PLANT.” 


Ready this day at all Libraries. 


LONG LANE. 


By ETHEL COXON. 


THE 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “A WESTERN WILDFLOWER.” 


KATHARINE BLYTHE. By Katharine 


Lez, Author of ‘‘ In London Town,” &. 3 vole. 


[ Now ready at all Libraries. 
By the AUTHOR of “The TOWER GARDENS.” 


The QUEENS HOUSE. By Lizzie 
ALLprRIpD@F, Author of ‘‘ The World She Awoke in,” &e. 3 vols. 


‘«The reader’s heart rejoices in the picturesque descriptions and the romantic 
associations of the neighbourhood where the principal scenes of the story are 
| laid, and a desire is kindled to become more intimately acquainted with the 
| locality and with the charming people who dwell there'n.’’—St. James's Gazette, 


By the AUTHOR of “An OPEN FOE,” 
NO SAINT. By Adeline Sergeant, Author 
of ‘*An Open Foe,” &. In 2 vols, 
“This is not merely by far the best novel Miss Sergeant has produced, but 


merits a markedly high place among the novels of the season.’”’—Spectator. 


** A splendid novel.”’—The Lady. 





KEEP MY SECRET. By Gertrude M. 


Rosins. 3 vols, 


| 
| 


| “This clever story ought at once to make its author’s name.”—Vanity Fair, 


“ A right-down good novel of the sensational order.’’—St. Jumes’s Gazette. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
PUBLISHERS in ORDINARY to her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.’S LIST. 


MR. FROUDE’S NEW BOOK. 


Oo C E AN A; 


Or, England and her Colonies. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE. 


With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord ELpHInsToNE. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 2s boards, 2s 6d cloth. 


Times:—“ The great value of Mr. Froude’s volume is that in its outspoken 
fashion he enlightens us on colonial matters before it is too late ..... He made it 
his business to learn what are the really practicable links by which some sort of 
Imperial Federation may be loosely, yet indissolubly knotted together. There. as 
we say, is the grave political value of the volume. But though serious, it is any- 
thing ratber than heavy reading.” 

Quarterly Review :—" Mr. Frourle intersperses the records of travel with weighty 
reflections, or with valnab'e information, no part of which can ke prudently 
ignored by the reader. We do not know, for instance, where in a short compass 
the arguments for and against Colonial Federation hive been so clearly set 
forth.” 

Spectator :—“* A natural and unstrained elevation of thought and disquisition 
upon the great politi:al problems of the day, an ease and deftness of descriptive 
power beyond any pen save that of a consummate man of the world —all tiese 
and many other characteris’ ics combine, we think, to murk‘ Ocaana’ as belon sing 
henceforward to the English langaaze and the English family throughout the 
world.” 


Lord NELSON’S LETTERS & DESPATCHES. 


Selected and Arranged by Joun Knox Lavouton, M.A., Lecturer in Naval 
History at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8vo, 16s. 

‘The result of Mr. Laug!iton’s labours is a volume containing most of what is 
valuable in Sir Harris Nicolas’s bulky compilition, with all the native atmo- 
sphere and flavour preserved unspoilt. From the midst the figure of the hero 
stands forth in more absolute reality than from any of his many biographies.”— 
Times. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES, 


The CORRESPONDENCE of M. TULLIUS 


CICERO. Arranged according to its Chronological Order ; with a Revision of 
the Text, a Commentary, and Introductory Essays. By RoBERT YELVERTON 
Tyrre.t, M A., D.Lit.Q.Univ., LL.D.Edin., Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. Vol. II., 8vo, 12s. 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Kdited by R. L. Nerriesuip, Fellow of Ballicl 
College, Oxford. (In 3 vols.) 


Vol. II., Philosophie il Works, Lectures on Kant, &. 8vo, 16s, 


PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
In Three Parts, comprising those portions of the subjects, Theoretical and 
Practical, which are required in the Final Examination for Rank of Lieu- 
tenant at Greenwich. By H. B. Goopwin, M.A., for some years Examiner 
in Mathematics and Navigation at the Royal Naval College. Pablished 
under the sanction of the Admiralty, for use as a Text-book on board H.M.S. 
* Britannia,’ and at the Royal Naval Colleze. S8vo, 83 6d. 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS; Greek Text, Illus- 


trated with Essays and Notes. By Sir ALexinpeR Grant, Birt., M.A, 
L Qo 


LD. 2 vols. Svo, 323, 
LECTURES on MODERN’ HISTORY, 


delivered in 1841 and 1842. By THomas ARNOLD, D.D ,sometime Head Master 
of Rugby School, &vo, 7s 61, 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By Professor Max MULLER. 2 vols, crown 8yo, 16s. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Composition. By Peter M. Rocet, M.D. Crown &vo, 


10s 6d. 
HESTER’S VENTURE: a Novel. By the 
“*Hester’s Venture’ is long without be'ng tedious, wholesome, but never 


Author of ‘‘ The Atelier du Lys.” 3 vols. crown Svo, 21s, 
moawkish, and marked throughout by the kindly wit, refined portraiture, and 
acute perception which have been observable i1 former works by the same hand. 


There are at least half a d:zen finished studies of character and as many clever 
sketches in her volumes,’’—Atheneum, 








































































SEVENTH EDITION. 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. 


HYDE. By Roserr Louis Stevenson. Feap. 8vo, ls, sewed ; 1s 61, cloth. 
“It is, indeed, many years since English fiction has been enriched by any work 
at once so weirdly imaginative in conception and so fanitles:ly ingenious in con- 
struction as this little tale, which can be read with ease in a couple of hours.”— 
Academy. 


























Loudov: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





| tienes and DOW NS: TA TBS; 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornlull Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Dovations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S,W. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co,'s 
NEW BOOKS. 





The NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
2s 6d. 


en pea By E. L. Godkin. 

HE Lion's SHARE OF THE WoRLD’s Trape: A Repry OR —_— 

By George W. Medley. 70 Lon Pensuzer, 

GENIUS AND Precocity. Ry Jome: Sully. 

LicuT anp WaTER-coLovRS. By J. ©. Robinson, 

JoHN WEBSTER’ By Algernon C. Swinburne. 

THE CRUSADE ‘GAINST SiLvER. By Edward Albert Sa-soon. 

Women anv Pouirtics. By the Countess of Galloway. 

ALLoTMENTS. By Lady Verney. 5 

9. THe Greek Home accorpinG TO Homer. By &. W. Godwin. 

10. MR. GLADSTONE AND THE IrIsH BILL: A NoNcONFORMIST Vinw, By Re 
Guinness Rogers v. J. 

11, MR. GLADSTONE AND THE InisH BILL: A Frencu View. By Joseph Reinach 


JUNE, 


Sex ncepcs Hr 


With 2 Maps and 19 Full-page Lllustrations. 


A YEAR in BRAZIL. With Notes on the 


Abolition of Slavery, the Finances of the Empire, Religion, Metereology, 
Natural History, &c. By Hastinas C. Dent, C.E. Demy 8yo, cloth, 183, "” 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 


Major-Gen. Sir HERBERT B. EDWARDES§, 


K C.B., K.C.8.I.; Memorials of his Life and Letters. By his Wire. 2 yols, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


**The two stout volumes which contain kis letters cannot be safely neglected 
by the historian or the statesman, and are full of the half-forgotteu excitement 
of the Mutiny...... Hi; remark; are full of interest.”—Daily News, 


With Map and 2 Illustrations. 
ACCOUNTS of the GYPSIES of INDIA, 


Collected and Edited by Davip MacRuirtcuaie, Author of “ Ancient and Modern 
Britons.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


With 107 Illustrations, 


MICROBES, FERMENTS, and MOULDS, 


By E. L. Trovessart. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


MARY STUART: a Sketch and a Defence. 


By GERARD DANIEL. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


A THIRD VOLUME of 


NEW READINGS and NEW RENDERINGS 


of SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGEDIES. By H. Haurorp Vaveuan, sometime 
Fellow of Oriel. Demy 8vo, 12s 6.1. 


NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MACDONALD. 


WHAT’S MINE’S MINE. By GeorcE 


MacDonatp, LL.D., Anthor of * Malcolm,” &c. 38 vols. 
SWEDENBORG REPRINTED. 


SWEDENBORGIIT PRODROMUS PHILO- 


SOPHIAE RATIOCINANTIS de INFINITO et CAUSA FINALI 
CREATIONIS: Deque Mechanismo Operationis Animae et corporis. Edidit 
THO. Murray GorMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The IRISH QUESTION. 


The EVE of HOME-RULE. By H. Sprnsrr 


WILKINSON, Special Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. Crown 


8vo, ls 6d. 
Small crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


EGEUS: and other Poems. 


Hitt Sanpys, M.A. 


By RicHarp 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARK. 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, the Scotch Naturalist. 
Illustrated by George Reid, R.S.A. 6s. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: 


With Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 6s. 


an Autobiography. 


6s each. 


SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


THRIFT. 
DUTY. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Llustrations, 


21s, 73 Gd, or 23 6a. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s 6d 


each. 


The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


BARON VON HUBNER. 
THROUGH the BRITISH EMPIRE: South 


Africa, Australia, New Zealand, the Straits Settlements, India, the South Sea 
{slunds, California, Oregon, Canada, &e. By Baron Husner, Membre 
Assoc'é de l'Institut de France. With Map, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 


ARCHDEACON GIFFORD. 
The EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to the ROMANS, 


With Introduc:ion and Notes by the Rev, E H. Girrorp, D.D., Archdeacon 
of London, Canon of St. Paul’s, and Hxamining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
London. Medium 8vo, 7s 6d (reprinted from “‘ Tne Speaker’s Commentary ”’). 


MAJOR E. A. DE COSSON. 
DAYS and NIGHTS of SERVICE with Sir 


GERALD GRAHAM’S FIELD FORCE at SUAKIN. By Major E. A. Dr 
Cosson, Author of ‘* The Cradle of the Blue Nile.” Plan and Illustrations, 


crown 8yv0, 14+, 
MR. CHURTON COLLINS. 
BOLINGBROKE : an _ Historical Study. 


Reprinted from the Quarterly Review, to which is added an Essay on ‘‘ VOL- 
TAIRE in ENGLAND.” By J. CHurTON CoLtins. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


MR. H. H. ROMILLY. 
The WESTERN PACIFIC and NEW 


GUINEA, with Notices of the Native:, Christian and Cannibal, and some 
Account of the Old Labour Trade. By Hu@x Hastrnes RomILiy, Deputy 
Commissioner of the Western Pacific. Witha Map, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


COLONEL YULE. 
HOBSON—JOBSON ; being a Glossary of 


Anglo-Indian Oolloquial Words and Phrases, and of Kindred Terms; 
Etymological, Historical, Geozraphical, and Discursive. By Colonel Hunry 
Yuz, K.E., C.B., LL.D., and the late ArTHUR Coke BurNeLL, Ph.D., 
C.1.E, Medium 8vo, 363, 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD’S CORRESPOND- 


ENCE WITH HIS SISTER, 1932-1852. This work is a continuation of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Home Letters, written in 1830-31, which were published 
in 1885. Second Edition, with Portrait, crown 8yvo, 10s 61. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 
The WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. 


Edited with Copious Notes and Introductions, by W. J. Courtnorz, M.A. 
Vols. IX. and X (Prose Works), 8vo, 10s 6d each. 


MR. HENRY ROMILLY. 
The PUNISHMENT of DEATH. ‘To which 


is added a Treatise on PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY and VOTE by BALLOT. 
By Henry Romitty, M.A. (350 pp.) Crown 8vo, 9s, 


SIR HENRY MAINE. 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT: Four Essays 


I.—Prospects of Popular Government. II.—Nature of Democracy, III.— 
Age of Progress. IV.—OConstitut'on of the United States. By sir Henny 
Marnr, K.C.8.1., Author of “ Ancient Law,’’ &. Third Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


MR. GEORGE RAE, 
The COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, 


Cares, and Work. From the Experience of Forty Years. By Groner Rap, 
Author of * Bullion’s Letters to a Bank Mamazer.” Fifth Kdition, crown 


8vo, 7s 6d, 
PROFESSOR J. S. BREWER. 
The ENDOWMENTS and ESTABLISH- 


MENT of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the late J. 8. Brewer, M.A, 
Preacher at the Rolls. Third Edition, revised and edited by Lewis T. 
Disp, M.A, Barri-ter-at-Law. Post 8vo, 6s. 


MR. RICHARD LODGE. 
The STUDENT’S HISTORY of MODERN 


EUROPE;; from the Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878, 
By Ricuarp Longe, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

*,* Forming a New Volume of “ Murray’s Student’s Manua!s.’”’ 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
LIFE of GENERAL Sir CHARLES NAPIER, 


G.C.B. By the Hon, Wm. Napier Bruce. With Portrait and Maps, crown 


8vo, 12s. 
LORD LINDSAY. 
SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRISTIAN 


ART. By the late Lord Lixpsay (Karl of Crawford and Balearres), New 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24:. 


PROFESSOR CURTIUS. 
PRINCIPLES of GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 


By Dr. Grora Curtius, of Leipzig. Fifth Edition, revised by the Author and 
Professor Ernst Winpiscu. ‘Translated ints English by Professor A. 8. 
Witxins, LL.D., and E. B. Eneianp, M.A., Owens College, ManeLester. 
New and Revis.d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 283. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 848, JUNE, 1886, 2s 6d. 
CoNTENTs. 
Sarractnesca. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. 4-6. 
Sir THEopoRE Martin’s Srconp Parr or “ Faust.” 
Frenca EXAMINERS UNDER THE Civil Service. By H. E. H. Jerningham. 
Tue Crack oF Doom.—Conclusion. 
Inpian ARMS. 
Joun Gwitiim, Rover Croix Pursuivant-at-Arms. By F. R. Oliphant. 


Heavy Po.iricat Cirovps:—Moral Degeneracy: who is its Author ?—Con- 
sequences of the Foregoing—Irish Loyalists of some Account once more— 
The Quality of Ireland's Hatred—Our Last Word: on the Possible Paulo- 
post Future. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published. 


MA SS O L L A M. 


A PROBLEM OF THE PERIOD. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ Altiora Peto,’ “ Piceadilly,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


This day is published, New Edition. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. 
Gorpon Cummine, Author of “At Home in Fiji,’ ‘‘A Lady's Cruice in a 
French Man-of-War,”’ “ Fire Fountains,” &. With Portrait of the Author, 
and numerous Illustrations. New Edition, 2 vols, Svo, 25s. 


“We know of no book of travel which sketches so graphically ‘the Heathen 
Chinee’ and his surroundings.”’—Atheneum. 

“Tt is one of the most informing books on China that has ever been written in 
Eaglish,’’—Contemporary Review, 


This day is published. 


The CRACK of DOOM. By William Minto. 


(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 3 vols post 8vo, 253 6d. 

“If the reader expects to draw a good deal of amusement frem a story so 
quaintly conceived as this, he will not be disappointed. A fine vein of animal 
spirits runs through the whole, and even when a tragic thread is interwoven in 
the humorous structure, it remains still a comedy...... The characters and their 
surroundings are not less novel than is the motif......The book is written with an 
easy incisiveness of style such as does not often characterise the nove's of our 
day.”’—Atheneum, 


This day is published, Cheap Edition, price 2s 6d. 


From KORTI to KHARTUM. By Colonel 
Sir Cuarxes W. W1tson, K.O.B., K.C.M.G., R.E., &., late Deputy-Adjutant- 
General (Intelligence Branch), Nile Expedition. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 
with Maps and Plans, 2s 6d. 

“The record of one of the most remarkable enterprises in military history,”’— 

Times. 

**One of the most interesting and exciting military romances which we have 
ever read.”’— Atheneum. 
This day is published, 


POMPEII: Descriptive and Picturesque. 


By W. Butter. Post Svo, 5s. 


This day is published, a New and Cheaper Edition. 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emily 
Lawwess, Author of **‘ A Chelsea Householder,” “‘ A Millionaire’s Cousin.” 
Second Edition, crown 8yo, 63. 

“ At a time when the eyes of all men are turned upon Ireland, a vivid and 
striking picture of the Irish peasant as he really is—a description coloured by no 
political or partisan motive—is doubly valuable.” —St James’s Gazette. 

‘©A realistic and truthful depiction of existing conditions in Treland.’’—Dublin 
Trish Times. 

“The merit of the book is the clear penetrating insight it gives into Irish 
character.’’—Dublin Evening Mail. 


This day is published. 


REMINISCENCES of an ATTACHE. 


Huserr H. Jernixcuam. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


By 


This day is published. 


COOKERY for the SICK and CONVALES- 


CENT. With Directions for the Preparation of Poultices, Fomentations, 
&c. By Barpara THomson. Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MACMILLAN AND _ CO.’S_ LIST. 


The Times says :—‘ It is a book over which it is a pleasure to linger.”” 
By Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales. 
She Cruise of H.fA,5. 


‘BACCHANTE, 1879-1882. 


Compiled from the Journals, Letters, and Note-Books of 


PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR AND PRINCE 
GEORGE OF WALES. 
With Additions by the Rev. JOHN NEALE DALTON, 


C:non of Windsor. 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, 2 vols. Medium 8vo, 528 6d. 

The Times says:—‘* The work is no mere boyish log of a three years’ voyage. 
We certainly have the faithfully-kept log of day after day’s sailing, but that is 
redeemed from monotony by the genuine and evident interest which the two royal 
sailor-boys took in every detail of their work...... Every page bears evidence of 
their diligence in collecting information.” 

The Daily News says :—‘‘ The book is full of information artlessly offered, and 
moreover contains hundreds of bright pictures of distant or of historical scenes.’’ 


NEW NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


KING ARTHUR: Not a Love-Story. By 


the Author of “‘ John Halifax, Gent’'eman.’’ Crown 8vo, 63. 
A NEW NOVEL by HUGH CONWAY. 


LIVING or DEAD. Hugh Conway, 
Author of “ Called Back,” ‘ A Family Affair,” &c. 5 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
A NEW NOVEL by ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. 


The WIND of DESTINY. By Arthur 


-_rcrce, Harpy, Author of “ But Yet a Woman,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 
8. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
NERA: a Tale of Ancient Rome. By 


Joun W. Granwam. 2 vols. 8vo. (Immediately. 


The METHODS of HISTORICAL STUDY. 


Eight Lectures read in the University of Oxford in Michaelmas Term, 1884 ; 
with the Inaugural Lecture on ‘‘ The Office of the Historical Professor.”” By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A. Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


GREATER GREECE and GREATER 


BRITAIN: George Washington, the Expander of England. With an 
ES {on Imperial Federation. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.O.L., 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern Historyin the University of Oxford, &. 
Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


A New Edition, in 9 vols. price 5s each. Vols. I. to VIII. now ready. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


VOLTAIRE, 1 vol. DIDEROT and the ENCYCLO. 
ROUSSEAU. 2 vols. PADISTS. 2’vols, 
On COMPROMISE, 1 vol. MISCELLANIES. 3 vols 


[Vols. I. and IT, ready. Vol. ITI,, Ju’y. 
The ILIAD. Books I. to XII. Edited, 


with English Notes and Introduction, by WALTER Lear, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s, 


JOURNAL and LETTERS of W. STANLEY 


JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.8, Edited by his Wirz. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
“ There is here the story of a great life-purpose early formed, steadily pursued, 
and splendidly realised.”’—Academy. 


A NEW CHAPTER in the BOOK of NATURE. 


By CuHarLes BLAND RADCLIFFE, 8vo, 6s. 
UOK by the Very Rev. the DEAN of ST. PAUL'S. 


ADVENT SERMONS, 1885. By the Very 


Rev. R. W. Cuurcu, Dean of St. Paul’s, Honorary Fellow of Oriel College, 
&c. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


BOOK by the Ven, Archdeacon FARRAR, 


The HISTORY of INTERPRETATION. 


Being the Bampton Lectures, 1885. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Arch- 
deacon and Oanon of Westminster. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA. An 


Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the Hexateuch. 
By A. KvEnen, Professor of Theology at Leiden. Translated from the Dutch, 
with the assistance of the Author, by Pamuiep H. WicksTEED, M.A. 8vo, 14s. 


The OLIVE LEAF. By the Rev. Hugh 


Macmitian, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of ‘Bible Teachings in Nature,’ 
“Ministry of Nature,” “* Two Worlds are Ours,” &. Globe 8vo, 6s. 


HAILEYBURY CHAPEL, and other SER- 


MONS. By the Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘‘ To the private schoolmaster, too, who is anxious to 
get wholesome and pleasant religious teaching for his —— on Sunday evenings, 
this little volume will be very acceptable. We especially like the tone and teaching 
embodied in the sermon which deals with ‘The Liberty of an English School,’ 
and all disciples of ‘Tom Brown’ will be glad to get such fresh and honest 
teaching as that embodied in another sermon called ‘ Sursum Oorda.’”’ 


The GROWTH of the CHURCH in its 


ORGANISATION and INSTITUTIONS. Being the Croall Lectures for 1886. 
By Joun Cunnincuaw, D. 


The REVELATION of ST. JOHN. Being 


the Baird Lecture, 1885. By Witu1am Mitiaan, D.D., Professor of Divinity 
and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CONCERNING the BEING and ATTRI- 


BUTES of GOD; Historic sae of the 4 priori Argument. Being Four 
Lectures delivered in Edinburgh in November, 1884, on the Honyman-Gillespie 
Foundation. By JoHN GIBSON CagENOVF, D.D. With Appendices, 8vo, 5s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Mi 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & (60.’s LIST. 
MASSACRES of the MOUNTAINS, 4 


History of the Indian Wars of the Far West. By J.P. Dury, jun Mg 
LL.B. With a Map and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, 2is. 


ee 
GIOVANNI DUPRE: the Story of g 


Florentine Sculptor. By Henry Simmons Fereze, With Two Dialoghed 
Art from the Italian of Aveusto Contr. With Full-page Tilustrations te 
the Sculptor’s Works, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, “ 


CARLSBAD and its ENVIRONS. By 


Joun Merrrires, Author of “The Englishman’s Guide to the y; 
States and Canada,” “Paterson’s United Kingdom,” “ Switzerland,” bo, 
With a MEDICAL TREATISE on the USE of the WATERS, By 
Lonpon, M.D., Resident Physician at Carlsbad. With 14 Tllustratiqng 
Plan of Carlsbad and Environs, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d; roan, 9s e 
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NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


A STERN CHASE. In Three Parts. By 


Mrs. CasHet Hoey, Authoresrs of ‘A Golden Sorrow,” ‘ Out of Court,” &, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 64, : 


DELAMERE. By G. Curzon, Author of 


“ The Violinist of the Quartier Latin.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 

‘*Mr, Carzon has undoubted power of sketching character. Teresa ts a really 
admirable portrait.’’—Academy, 

“The incidents are replete with interest...... The characters are exceptionally 
vigorous.” —Court Journal, 

“Mr. Curzon can weave clear and intricate stories.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

“The book is well-written.”—St. James's Gazette, 

“ The descriptions are vivid......The story is enveloped in a cloud of poetry,”— 
Army and Navy Gazette. 

“** Delamere’ is bound to take a firm hold of the reading public.”—United 
Service Gazette. 


MOSTLY FOOLS: a Romance of Civilisa- 


tion. By Mr. Ranpoupa, Author of ‘‘ One of Us.” 3 vols. crown 8yo, 3ls 6d. 


The PROFESSOR’S WOOING: being the 


Courtships of Monsieur La Mie. By Exsa p’EsTerrE KEELING, Authoress 
of *‘ Three Sisters.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 

**A humorous work has recently been issued under the title of ‘ The Professor’s 
Wooing.’......The heroines are innumerable, but it is in the cleverly diversified 
portrayal of their characters, which are very original, that the authoress go 
happily excels. The novel style of wooing adopted by the savant is decidedly 
entertaining, and the quaint sketches outlining the sleepy existence of an old- 
fashioned Swiss Pension are amusing.’’—Couvt Journal. 


The NEW ADDITION to LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


EAST ANGELS. By C. F. Woolson, Author 


of * Anne,”’ ‘For the Major,” &c. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled 
boards, 63. 


The VALLEY of TEETOTUM TREES. By 


Put Rosrnson. Forming Vol. III. of the “ In My Indian Garden Series,” 
Feap. 8vo, boards, price 1s. 


A WEST INDIAN SANATORIUM and a 
GUIDE to BARBADOS. Bythe Rev. J. H. Surron Moxty, Chaplain to the 
Forces. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 














In Four One-shilling Volumes, with coeetntite Maps ; also the Four Volumes in 
one, 5s, handsomely bound. 
The 


BRITISH COLONIES and _ their 
RESOURCES. By James Bonwicx, F.R.G.S,, Author of “Last of the 
Tasmanians,” &c, This work on the Colonial resources consists of Four 
Parts, to be had separately, or combined in one volume. The divisions are 
as follows :—British Colonies in Asia, British Colonies in Africa, British 
Colonies in America, and British Colonies in Australasia, 


SOUTHWARD HO! Notes of a Tour to 


and through the State of Georgia in the Winter of 18856. By the Rev. 
TrmotTuy Hak -ey, F.R.A.S., Author of ‘ Moon Lore,” &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 








AUSTRALIA as a HOME for CONSUMPTIVES. 


NEW SOUTH WALES and VICTORIA in 


1885. By Dovatas M. Gane. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE’S NEW BOOK. 


TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY; or, Fifty 


Years’ March of the Republic. By ANDREW CARNEGIE, Author of ‘An 
American Four-in-Hand in Britain.’’ Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


London : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 





188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 








Lonpon: Printed by JoHN CamPsBEtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “ Srecrator”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Juae 12th, 1886. 
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